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AN ENGLISH FORM TEST 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


From time to time teachers of English, either as individuals 
or in associations, have set forth formal details of composition 
the mastery of which they declare essential for all pupils who 
complete the elementary grades. It is implied not only that 
pupils should master these details, but also that they can not 
satisfactorily do the English work of the high school without 
such mastery. Tests then, are desirable, first, which will measure 
a pupil’s ability to use these details correctly; second, which 
will show his ability in relation to that of other pupils of the 
same advancement in school; third, which will reveal wherein 
he needs individual instruction or drill; fourth, which will be a 
criterion of the course of study or of the teaching; and, fifth, 
which will after an interval give evidence of his improvement. 

From several lists of minimum essentials in written English 
composition seven of the simplest elements were selected for 
this test. They are (1) the initial capital, (2) the terminal 
period, (3) the terminal interrogation point, (4) the capital for a 
proper noun or adjective, (5) the detection and correction of a 
run-on sentence, (6) the apostrophe of possession, and (7) the 
comma before but, codrdinating the members of a compound 
sentence. 

An ideal test would require pupils to use in original writing 
the same sentences involving all of the seven details. As there is 
no means of mesmerizing children to secure this result, dictation 
of sentences was considered; but the correction of such papers 
demands an amount of time and care that it is not easy to get 
from busy teachers. Consequently, tests were devised which 
require pupils to proofread a number of sentences that necessitate 
for correctness each of the seven details of form. 
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To ascertain the extent to which proofreading involves the 
same abilities as writing from dictation, one hundred seventh 
grade pupils (Group A) were given first the test and then the 
sentences in dictation; and to another hundred (Group B) the 
exercises were given in reverse order. The correlation (Pearson’s 
formula) between the two sets of scores for Group A was .793, 
P. E., .025; and between the two sets for Group B, .784, P. E., 
.026. Although in neither case is the relationship perfect, it is 
considered sufficiently close to warrant a high degree of con- 
fidence in the proofreading test. Moreover, as will presently be 
seen, the test is exceedingly economical of time in administra- 
tion, correction, and scoring. 

A study of the records of the two groups reveals that, whether 
given first or second, the form test results, except in the last 
detail, in almost one and a half times (148 and 146 per cent in 
the two groups) as many errors as does the dictation. The range 
is from 76 per cent for the comma before a codrdinating but, 
when the dictation is given first, to 320 per cent for an initial 
capital when the proofreading precedes. Outside of the scores 
on the initial capital, terminal period, and terminal interrogation 
point, the few errors on which are probably for the most part due 
to accident, the scores on the capital for a proper noun or adjective 
show the greatest difference between proofreading and dictation, 
the percentage of the former being 289 and 215 for Groups A 
and B respectively. The minimum variation is in the use of the 
apostrophe of possession, the percentages being respectively 119 
and 133. It was found, further, that the total number of errors 
in each form of test was almost exactly the same, whether the 
proofreading or the dictation was given first. 

There have been prepared two form tests, Alpha and Beta, 
strictly parallel at every point. In each of these tests the seven 
details are incorporated into a cycle of four sentences. This 
cycle is repeated four times, so that the pupil has five opportuni- 
ties to make a correct score on each detail. It was intended that 
the test should be of gradually increasing difficulty; and though 
on the whole it is, the scores on no single series represent a regular 
increase in the number of errors. For example, the pupils find 
little if any more difficulty in placing a period after a very long 
declarative sentence than after a short one. The advantages of 
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the cycle plan are that the pupil, when he corrects one detail, 
is not conscious that there are other similar demands following, 
that he has enough chances to minimize any accidental failure 
or success, and that the differing difficulties measure an arc of his 
whole power. 


BRIGGS ENGLISH FORM TEST 
ALPHA 


Here are twenty sentences printed without some necessary capital letters, 
commas, apostrophes, and end punctuation. In some cases two or more sen- 
tences are run together. 

Read over each group of words so as to get the meaning. Then put in the 
proper places capital letters, apostrophes, necessary commas, periods, and ques- 
tion marks. 

When you have finished, sit quietly while the other pupils work. 


1. birds sing 

2. Where is the fire 

3. In april the apple trees were in bloom many motorists stopped to admire 

them. 

. The boys hat was torn but his clothes were neat. 

. the girls are sewing this morning 

. Who is the man standing by the window 

Last wednesday morning the package came unfortunately we were away 

at the time. 

. The childrens shouts could be heard above the roar of the train but no one 

paid any special attention to them. 
g. from her seat under the tree the girl could see every person who passed 
down the winding road 

10. Whose book is this with the cover torn off and with scribbling and draw- 
ings on every page 

11. Soon after we returned from the west we began to receive complaints 
from our neighbors before that time we never suspected the dog of killing 
chickens. 

12. On shipboard the sailors beds are canvas hammocks that are slung by 
ropes from the ceiling but in barracks the men sleep on cots. 

13. early in the morning of that ever memorable day automobiles arrived from 
every section of the country rolling into town with much noise and raising 
great clouds of choking dust 

14. In the beginning of his administration what was the greatest task that con- 


fronted the newly elected and inexperienced mayor of the sleepy little 
village 
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15. In america we need five hundred million bushels of wheat each year for 
our bread getting five hundred million out of four hundred sixty million 
is a problem difficult for any mathematician to solve. 

16. We had known of Charles singular desire to become a comic actor but until 
we saw the play last evening we had not suspected that he had any real 
talent for making people laugh. 

17. after the usual preliminary practice by both teams in batting and fielding 
the umpire called the men together to impress upon them the need of ob- 
serving the rules in this particular game with the greatest care possible 

18. After closing the store at night what do you think this old man with no 
family and no acquaintances speaking his native tongue could do to amuse 
himself until bedtime 

19. Inall the history of the village there are a few stories of genuine pathos one 
of these concerns a young kentucky boy left an orphan by the sudden and 
accidental death of both parents they were on a visit to their parents at 
the time of the tragedy. 

20. Here and there on the dusty shelves of Higgins & Browns dilapidated gen- 
eral merchandise store the boys found cans of salmon and corned beef 
but their appetites were not whetted by thoughts of a meal of tinned food 
without a morsel of anything else to go with it. 


BRIGGS ENGLISH FORM TEST 


Here are twenty sentences printed without some necessary capital letters, 
commas, apostrophes, and end punctuation. In some cases two or more 
sentences are run together. 

Read over each group of words so as to get the meaning. Then put in the 
proper places capital letters, apostrophes, necessary commas, periods, and 
question marks. 

When you have finished, sit quietly while the other pupils work. 

1. fish swim 
2. What is the matter 
In august many of the apples are ripe some preparation must be made for 
shipping. 
The dogs eye was shut but he was not asleep. 
the men are at work in the field 
. Why did you send the second letter 
. Next monday the boys will begin working fortunately skilled labor is 
unnecessary. 
Young womens voices were distinctly heard from where we stood but 
because of the fog not a single person could be seen. 
9. after the boys had fished from the boat for an hour they decided to use a 
different kind of bait 
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10. Whose life and adventures are told in the big book that you have been 
reading all afternoon 

11. When the old men visited in the east they found historical monuments 
of great interest after their return home they never tired of describing 
what they had seen. 

12. In barracks the soldiers guns are invariably well oiled and kept neatly in 
permanent racks but in the field they lack such care. 

13. late in the evening the wife of the farmer who had caused the arrest of the 
old peddler acknowledged to the sheriff that she herself had made a mis- 

| take in counting her money 

14. After the longest and bitterest contest in the history of our high school, 

whom do you suppose the senior pupils in their election chose as their 

? 





advocate 

15. In africa there are thousands of square miles never seen by the eye of 
white man this vast expanse of country is in constant challenge to those 
who love to explore out of the way places of the world. 

16. Some had heard of James ambition to become famous as a musician but 

| in the village where he was born nobody believed that he had the volume 

or sweetness of voice to win success. 

17. whenever the members of any school football team leave their homes for a 

contest with the team of some neighboring town they should have im- 

pressed on them their duty of upholding the honor of their school and of 
fair play 

18. Inasmuch as his work confines him to the office until six o’clock, when 
is it possible for him to take the regular physical exercise prescribed by 
his family physician 

19. The brilliant blue summer sky was flecked here and there by fleecy 
clouds through the crystal air the colorado mountains stood like venerable 
sentinels over the peaceful little valley everyone fell to his appointed 

' task and soon had the camp ready for the night. 

20. In the musty and seldom visited attic of Jones & Smiths old brick ware- 

house the young band of explorers found a mysterious chest but it was 

too heavy for them to move and among them they had no key that would 

fit the curious old wrought iron lock. 





Note. Copies of Briggs’s English Form Tests may be had at the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


The reliability between tests Alpha and Beta is .761 witha 
probable error of .o29. This coefficient was secured by pre- 
senting Alpha to 200 seventh and eighth grade pupils, and a 
week later giving Alpha again to one half of them and Beta to the 
other half. The correlation between the two sets of scores on 
Alpha was .729, with a probable error of .034. The difference 
between this figure and the one given above is so small as to 
warrant the belief that the two tests measure essentially the 
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same powers of pupils; therefore either one may be used first, 
and the scores of one may with confidence be compared with the 
scores of the other. The coefficient of reliability for test Alpha, 
comparing the score on the first, third, and fifth detail with that 
on the second and fourth, for one hundred unselected papers is 
.805; P. E.,.023. The reliability for test Beta is approximately 
the same. The coefficients of correlation (Pearson formula) 
between the difficulties of the details in the several semesters, as 
shown in Table I, are uniformly high. 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
TEST IN THE SEVERAL SEMESTERS 





High VII| Low VIII |High VIII| Low IX | High IX 














-  . Saeae .983 .977 .953 .946 .950 
Hee Vib... 991 979 .962 .959 
Low VIII... .992 .969 .967 
High VIII. . . .980 .979 
yg ) rr .969 











For administration the only instructions necessary are those 
printed at the beginning of each test. The time allowed is 
twenty minutes. If all of the pupils are believed to have done 
as well as they can before the expiration of the time limit, the 
papers may be collected without any material danger of invali- 
dating the scores. 

The papers are most easily corrected by means of a stencil (A) 
such as is illustrated on page 7. The tests will be so printed that 
the same stencil, when properly corrected with the marginal 
guides, may be used for both the Alpha and the Beta tests. For 
convenience in recording the scores, the number of the correc- 
tion opportunity (from 1 to 35) should be written above the 
apertures in the stencil; and to facilitate correction, to the left 
of each aperture should appear marginal guides necessary to 
make the sentences correct in form. Laying the stencil over the 
test sheet, the teacher marks through the aperture with colored 
ink or pencil whenever the proper correction has not been made 
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by the pupil. (An error should be recorded for detail 33 if either 
of the corrections for the run-on sentences is not made.) In most 
of the papers examined when the test has been given the pupils 
make other errors, particularly of over punctuation. Whatever 
else a teacher may do about these, for the purposes of this test 
they should be ignored. 
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The corrections that should be made for each of the thirty- 
five details are as follows: 
Number 


Alpha Beta Number Alpha Beta 
I B F 19 . Bor; .Aor; 
2 ; ‘ 20 s’ s’ 
3 ? ? 21 , but , but 
4 A A 22 E L 
5 . M or ;yX . Sor ; 23 . . 
6 2 "s 24 ? ? 
7 , but , but 25 A A 
8 > i i 26 Gat; ee F 
9 ; , 27 s’ or s's s’ or s's 
10 ? ? 28 , but , but 
II W M 29 A WwW 
12 Ca; F or ; 30 ‘ , 
13 n's n’s 31 ? ? 
14 , but , but 32 K Cc 
15 F A 33 .Oor;and . T or ; and 
. Tor; Be; 
16 ; A 34 Higgins and Jones and 
Brown's Smith's 
17 ? ? 35 , but , but 
18 Ww E 
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The scores (the number of errors) should be recorded on a 
sheet of codrdinate paper, the pupils’ names at the left followed 
by 35 columns, each one numbered at the top to correspond with 
the details of the test. A sample record sheet is illustrated on 
page 8. After the papers are all corrected, the work of recording 
is most economically done if one person calls out the number of 
each detail on which a pupil has failed and an assistant enters it 
in the corresponding column of the record sheet. 

A study of the illustration on page 8 will show how the 
record may be used. For purposes of interpretation, it is well to 
use another stencil (B), which has apertures cut to reveal every 
seventh column, which will manifest the failures of a pupil in 
any cycle. Using such a stencil, one will see, among other things, 
that Mary Abel has failures in columns 4, 11, 18, 25, and 32; 
this indicates that she does not know that a capital letter should 
be used with a proper noun or adjective, that she does not apply 
her knowledge, or that she does not recognize this particular 
part of speech. In any case she needs further instruction or drill. 
John Blair made an error in column 8; but inasmuch as he was 
successful with opportunities 1, 15, 22, and 29, the error in 8 may 
be considered an accident and ignored. Israel Cohen was suc- 
cessful in 6 and 13, but failed in 20, 27, and 34, thus showing 
that he can use the simpler forms of the apostrophe of possession 
but that he needs help on such constructions as appear in the more 
difficult cases. 

When the vertical columns are considered one sees that all 
of the pupils have failed in 5, 12, 19, 26, and 33. As Burke 
declared of a nation, one can not indict an entire class. The fault 
is here clearly attributable to the school. Either the course of 
study has not sufficiently presented the important matter of 
run-on sentences, or else the teaching has been defective. What- 
ever the cause, the supervisor will see the need of devoting more 
attention to teaching pupils to detect and to correct this impor- 
tant error. 

Standards for the Form Test were secured from upwards of a 
thousand pupils in cach semester of grades 7 and 8 of the ele- 
mentary schools, and from many more pupils of grade 9 of the 
high schools of different cities; the exact numbers of pupils are 
stated with the standards in Table II. To prevent an over- 
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TABLE II 


STANDARDS (AVERAGE SCORES) IN PER CENTS OF ERRORS 





Low High Low High Middle 
VII VII VIII VIII IX 
(1343 (1566 (1371 (1137 (4236 


Pupils) Pupils) Pupils) Pupils) Pupils) 





Initial Capital 2.8 2.8 2.4 1.8 1.0 
Terminal Period 3-7 3.2 2.4 2.3 2.1 
Terminal Ques- 

tion Mark 19.5 16.7 12.1 11.6 8.5 


Capital for Proper 
Noun or Adjec- 


tive 58.7 55.8 52.9 48.9 52.7 
Run-on Sentence 57.9 48.8 45.9 36.7 29.8 
Apostrophe of 

Possession 70.9 63.3 61.1 52.1 58.4 
Comma before 

but 29.0 24.2 24.1 24.0 20.9 




















weighting to these standards by any large school that is especially 
good or bad, the averages of the schools are again averaged, 
regardless of the number of pupils in each. It should be carefully 
noted that the “standard” scores are not those which are con- 
sidered satisfactory; they are merely the average scores made 
by a large number of pupils who have taken the test. The 
English teachers are no doubt justified in saying that at the end 
of the elementary school all pupils should be able to use without 
error the seven elements of form in written composition. What- 
ever allowance may fairly be made for the inexactness of the 
test as a measure of ability to use the forms correctly in criginal 
writing, and for the somewhat smaller number of errors that would 
appear in original composition, the record shows that pupils 
as trained are very far from having the desired mastery, not 
only at the end of the elementary grades but even in the first 
year of the high school as well. In the use of a capital for a 
proper noun and of the apostrophe of possession the high school 
pupils are actually less competent than some of their fellows in 
the elementary school. 








AN ENGLISH FORM TEST II 


What should be done because of the inability of pupils to use 
correctly these “essential elements” of form, is the province 
of English teachers to decide. One resultant tendency, probably 
an unfortunate one, will doubtless be to lay more emphasis on 
form at the expense of the larger qualities of written composition, 
such as sincerity, definiteness, clarity, unity, emphasis, and 
coherence. Perhaps teachers will find it sufficient to hold pupils 
responsible, from the earliest years onward, for the consistent 


application of what they have learned to recognize as essentials 
in effective expression. 








HORACE MANN STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Ciuss ror Younc Boys 


By CHARLES F. SMITH 
Director of Clubs, Horace Mann Elementary School, Teachers College 


and ELBERT K. FRETWELL 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


There has been much discussion though but little concerted 
action directed towards the formation of a standard club program 
for boys under twelve years of age. The Wolf Club plan in 
England provides a program for boys under eleven years of age. 
Little has been done in America, however, to develop the Wolf 
Club or any other idea leading to a program that requires co- 
éperative effort for boys under twelve years of age. Practically 
all the hundreds of large boys’ clubs have only a free play pro- 
gram for boys under twelve. A careful investigation of the long 
list of books that have been written on boys’ clubs shows that 
these writers recognize the gregarious instinct of boys, but at the 
same time such an investigation brings to light the fact that 
little if any work has been done to formulate programs that are 
of themselves satisfying to boys. 

Probably the reason for the absence of club programs which 
provide opportunities for coéperation and leadership for boys 
under twelve years of age and the presence of many programs 
for boys over twelve, lies in the psychology which considers that 
instincts remain dormant and then suddenly spring into life. 
This superficial psychology considers that fifteen is the age of 
coéperation. We now know that instincts do not suddenly wax 
and wane but that their rise is gradual. Any ordinary observer 
of the free play in a kindergarten may observe some evidence of 
coéperative effort among the children. If part of the business 
of education is to enable individuals to perform more desirable 
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activities, and if these activities which require initiative, co- 
éperation, leadership and intelligent obedience to authority 
be desirable, then a program for boys should provide opportunity 
for the development of these qualities. The work of the Horace 
Mann Elementary School clubs for boys indicates that since boys 
below the junior high school can coéperate intelligently with 
some aid from their leaders, but not too much, they can work 
out their own recreational program. This program, probably 
without their being conscious of it, is one that places social 
approval on initiative, codperation, leadership, and intelligent 
obedience. 

For the purpose of enriching the lives of its own boys and 
to aid in the investigation of this field, the Horace Mann Ele- 
mentary School in grades three to six has for a number of years 
been working to develop boys’ clubs. These clubs aim, through 
methods similar to those of the boy scouts, to supplement the 
existing agencies in the lives of the boys. They provide, during 
afternoons and Saturdays, under adequate leadership, a pur- 
poseful, recreational, healthful program of group activities and 
outdoor play, with the emphasis upon citizenship-training and 
character development. 

It is proposed in this article to present the programs of the 
clubs of the Horace Mann Elementary School as they have been 
developed by the boys with their leaders, and with this concrete 
material as a basis to indicate the methods by which the results 
were obtained. It must be understood in reading these programs 
that they are not presented as a curriculum applicable to all 
groups of boys under twelve years of age, nor as standards for the 
respective grades; they were made by a particular group of 
boys in a particular school. At the beginning of the year each 
club, applying the project method, makes a new program and a 
new list of tests to satisfy the growing needs and interests of the 
boys as well as the growing experience of the club directors. The 
coéperation in making the programs by the boys, their leaders 
and the director each year has done more to make these clubs 
successful in solving their many problems than have any specific 
activities. 

The clubs meet four afternoons per week, two hours each 
during the winter months, and two afternoons and all day 
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Saturday during fall and spring. The leaders of these clubs are 
not the regular teachers in the school but are young men drawn 
from the departments of physical education and recreational 
leadership of Teachers College, from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, or from the undergraduates of Columbia University. 
They may or may not have had previous experience as club 
leaders. All of them are supervised and directed by the director 
of clubs of the Horace Mann Elementary School. 

The club work during the first month is not highly organized. 
It is given over entirely to outdoor games and hikes in order to 
give the leaders and the boys an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and to help the boys develop a group consciousness and 
club spirit. A short indoor business meeting is held once a week 
during the second month for the consideration of the problem, 
“What shall our program be?” The club directors discuss this 
same question at their weekly meeting, seeking ways and means 
to help the boys make their own programs. After about two 
months of play, of discussion, experimentation and debate by 
both the boys and the leaders, each club is ready to begin intelli- 
gently a very definite, charted program with a purpose. The 
fact that the boys think and feel that they themselves are im- 
portant factors in the organization and the operation of their 
clubs is shown by the following editorial written by one of the 
boys in the monthly bulletin of the sixth grade club: “How is the 
club run? First, it isn’t run—it runs itself. Whenever a proposi- 
tion comes up we boys ourselves decide what we shall do, whether 
it be the game to play or what the club tests will be. The club 
does its own thinking, and plays the game as it sees best.” The 
boys as a result have the idea and feeling expressed in this edi- 
torial, regardless of the fact that the director and their club 
leaders spent many hours in aiding them to get the material 
and put it into usable form. 

The remainder of this paper, therefore, will present the con- 
crete material worked out by the boys and their leader in each of 
four clubs—the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grade clubs. Of 
course the material, the method and the spirit of it all were dis- 
cussed by the club leaders and the director of all the clubs in 
their weekly meetings. It was necessary for the leaders to recog- 
nize that the center of gravity was in the boys themselves, 
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rather than in the leader; that the boys were capable when 
advised and directed just enough but not too much, to work out 
a program; that the working out of the program provided 
opportunity for the boys to develop initiative and the spirit of 
coéperation together with the opportunity for leadership and 
for selecting a leader wisely, and when a plan had been adopted, 
for intelligent obedience to authority. To develop this viewpoint 
in the men who serve as club leaders and to get them to stimulate 
and guide the boys in the right direction so that the boys did the 
work instead of themselves, has been the principal work of the 
director of all the clubs. 

While studying these club programs it is necessary to note 
that the operation of such extensive programs was made possible 
by the leadership furnished by the boys themselves. To become 
a leader a boy must select an important activity of some club and, 
in open competition, prove himself worthy of the position of 
instructor in his specialty. He must also attend the boys’ weekly 
leaders training class. These boy leaders composed the officers’ 
club. 

With the eager assistance of these superior boys the work of 
the adult leaders in the weekly instruction and examination 
period is largely that of an executive, directing and recording 
the results of the work of small instruction groups. This officers’ 
club handles practically all cases of discipline. 

The reader will bear in mind while working out these grade 
programs and tests that the adult leaders could have improved 
many details before a program was adopted, and that it required 
all the tact and steadfastness of a leader to stand by and let the 
members of a club make some mistakes and profit by their own 
experiences. These programs were made by boys with some 
help from the different leaders, and not perfected by the leader 
and then adopted by the boys. The third grade boys, of course, 
needed and received much more help than the boys of the sixth 
grade. 


THIRD GRADE TESTS 


The idea of which the third grade program is the expression 
was suggested by the name, “The American Eaglets,” which the 
boys selected for their club. The program consists of four main 
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divisions; namely, Egg, Fledgling, Flier, and Hunter, which 
correspond to four stages in the life of the eagle. 


A. Ecce 


The first division consists of a single group of five essentials without which 
the success of the club would be impossible. 


I. ESSENTIALS 


1. Attendance: Attend three out of four regular meetings. 
2. Club obedience: Willing and intelligent obedience to all club leaders. 
3. Help construct the American flag. 

This flag is constructed on a large chart. The stars are contributed 
by individual boys, through doing a good turn. The red stripes are 
contributed by the-club as a whole, one being added for the per- 
formance of each suitable service in the interest of the Horace Mann 
Elementary School. The white stripes are similarly contributed by 
the club as a whole for the performance of services in the interests of 
some group outside of the school. The good turns that have been 
accepted by the club as worthy of stars, exhibit an interesting variety 
such as instances of unusual generosity, friendliness, kindliness, help- 
fulness. One of the best of the good turns was performed by a little 
fellow who, of his own accord, offered to act as the special friend of a 
boy who entered the club as a stranger late in the season after a strong 
spirit and group consciousness had been developed. The little fellow 
put himself under a decided handicap by choosing the new boy for 
his team, and sought in various ways to make him acquainted with 
the other boys and with the club games and activities. He refused to 
let his club mates make the remarks sometimes heard from third 
graders, such as: “I'll bet I can lick you,” “Aw, we don’t want him on 
our team,” “He’s a sissy.” 

4. Club promise: “I promise to do what the most boys want to do.” 

The idea of this promise is open to many unfavorable criticisms 
but these third grade boys had found out by their own experience 
how hard it was for them to codperate and this is the promise as 
they made it. 

5. Club spirit: Show interest in all club affairs, be loyal to the club, 
friendly toward each other. 


If a boy proves himself a “good egg” by fulfilling the above requirements, he 
will be allowed to hatch into a “fledgling” and to become a candidate for honors 
in the second of the main divisions. The award for passing all of these “fledg- 
ling” tests is a white feather. This division consists of five groups of five tests 
each. 

B. FLEDGLING 

II. Knots 

6. Tie a four-in-hand necktie. 
7. Tie a bow necktie. 
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10 
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. Tie a double shoe-string tie. 


. Tie an animal around the neck. 
. Join three different materials: (a) Rope and string, (6) rope and 


leather, (c) two wires. 


III. First Arp 


II 


12. 
13. 


14 
15 


~ 


IV. 


. Know how to make three emergency calls: (a) Fire, (6) ambulance, 


(c) police. 

Know poison ivy and its cure. 
Bandage a finger or a hand. 

. Make a sling for an arm. 

. Coil and throw a rope for a life line. 


NATURE STUDY 
16. 
[7 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Trees: Identify five trees and show leaf specimens. 
Flowers: Collect and identify five wild flowers. 

Birds: Observe five different wild birds. 

Rocks: Collect five different kinds of rocks. 

Astronomy: Point out five principal stars or constellations. 


V. ORIGINAL 


21. 


22. 


23 


Club yell: Make up a club yell. 

The boys learned that to make up a club yell or to make a sugges- 
tion for club improvement was one thing but to get the club to adopt 
the yell or suggestion was quite a different thing. 

Club suggestion: Make a suggestion for club improvement. 
. Club apparatus: Make or bring in something for the use of the club. 


24. Club story: Write a story about a club hike. 


25 


. Bird story: Write a story about the bald eagle. 


VI. CITIZENSHIP 


26. 


a7. 
28. 


29. 


Flag pledge: Give the pledge of allegiance to the American flag. 
Flag respect: Know how and when to salute the flag and do it. 
Inter-club fellowship: Know by name twenty boys in other clubs. 
School service: Do something for the good of the school. 


30. Civic helpfulness: Give directions to five points of interest in or near 


the city so that a stranger could follow them. 


C. FLIER 


The third division consists of two groups of ten tests each and the award for 


passing 


all the tests in each group was a wing. 


VII. ATHLETICS 


31 


. Turn a front somersault and land on feet. 


32. Turn a back somersault. 
33. Hop around the basketball free throw lane without getting off the 


line. 
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34- 


35- 
36. 


37- 
38. 


39. 
40. 
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Knock down an Indian club with a baseball from across the gymna- 
sium in five trials. 

Chin himself. 

Go one-half mile at club pace within thirty seconds of seven minutes. 
(Run 25 paces, then walk 25 paces.) 

Twenty-five yard dash: Run 25 yards within the average time of the 
club. 

Running broad jump: Equal or exceed average of the group. 
Running high jump: Equal or exceed average of the group. 

Fence vault: Get over a fence the height of chin. 


VIII. Fricuts, HtkEes, AND TRIPS 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


Visit a factory. 
Museum: Visit the American Museum of Natural History or the 
Aquarium. 
Revolutionary War: Visit battle grounds near Horace Mann Ele- 
mentary School. 
Special: (Kind of hike to be determined later). 
Ocean beach: Saturday trip to South Beach, Staten Island. 
Inter-club: Joint hike with another school club. 
Overnight: Attend camp or go on overnight hike. 
Game: Play games with boys from a settlement house club. 
Nature Study. 

The boys think that a flier should know more of nature study than 
a fledgling but have not yet agreed on how much more. 
Sunrise: Attend a bird hike starting at 6:30 A. M. 


D. HUNTER 


- The fourth and last division consists of four groups of five tests each. The 
award for passing all the tests in each group is a claw. 


IX. TRACKER 


5I. 
52. 
53- 


54- 
55: 


Pathfinding: Demonstrate ability to follow a trail in the weeds. 
Club signals: Know the five club arm and whistle signals. 
Compass: Demonstrate ability to use a compass and know eight 
points of the compass. 

Follow directions by day. 

Follow directions by night. 


X. SIGNALLER 


56. 


57- 
58. 


59. 


60. 


Know thirteen letters of the International Code. 

Send twenty-six letters of the International Code. 

Send the numerals by International Code. 

Send conventional sign for (a) end of word, (b) end of sentence, 
(c) end of message, (d) error. 

Verbal message: Get every word correct in a ten word verbal mes- 
sage carried home. 


gee 











ee 
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XI. Fire BurLpER 
61. Start a fire, using no more than three matches without paper or 
leaves. 
62. Demonstrate important “Fire Don'ts.” 
63. Make three different kinds of fires. 
64. Construct an outdoor stove with stones. 
65. Make a trench candle. 


XII. Coox 


66. Cook a frankfurter on a stick. 

67. Cook a chop without kitchen cooking utensils. 

68. Fry eggs and potatoes in a pan at home or outdoors. 
69. Toast bread in the open. 

70. Make cocoa. 


The name of their club, “The American Eaglets,” captured the 
imagination of these third grade boys. There was the keenest 
desire to be a “good egg,“ hatch into a “fledgling,” be a great “flier” 


with two wings, and finally grow claws and become a mighty 
“hunter.” 


FourtTH GRADE TESTS 


The majority of the members of the fourth grade club, “The 
Silver Eagles,” have had a year of experience in club work as 
members of the third grade. These boys show increased signs 
of leadership ability, and seem to have developed a greater 
group consciousness, and therefore prefer more team games and 
group activities, under their own leadership. The fourth grade 
program, designed largely by the boys themselves, contains 


many group activities with greater opportunities to develop boy 
leadership. 


I. OnE Stripe TEstTs 


1. Observe the club aim and motto: Aim—“Everybody work to- 
gether.” Motto—“Coédperation.” 

2. Business motion: Make a motion correctly in a club meeting. 

3. Military order: Give and execute the following commands: (a) At- 
tention, (b) at ease, (c) right, left, and about face. 

4. Give the pledge of allegiance to the American flag. 

5. Make a practical suggestion for the improvement of the club. 


Upon passing all of the above tests each member of “The Silver Eagles” is 
awarded a silver stripe to be worn on the arm. 
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II. Two Srrire TEsts 


I, 


w 


Club pace: Go one-half mile within 30 seconds of seven minutes, 
alternately running and walking 25 steps. 


. Knots: Tie three knots and show what each can be used for. 
. Tumbling: Do a forward roll, coming to feet without using hands. 
. Throwing: With an indoor baseball knock down an Indian club 


across the gymnasium once in three throws. 


. Dodge ball: Know how to play dodge ball and prove it by acting as 


a captain in a game. 


. Fire building: Build a cooking fire without using paper or leaves 


and with not more than three matches; protect it from spreading 
and keep it going for 30 minutes. 


The award for passing all of the above tests is two silver stripes. 


1 II. CLus SPECIALTIES 


N Ou 


Game leader: Know how to play soccer, prisoners’ base, and two 
other club games, and prove it by acting as captain in each game. 


. Knot leader: Know how to tie and use fifteen knots and teach 


others. 


. Drill leader: Show ability to drill club in simple formations and be 


able to instruct a group of beginners. 


. Nature study leader: (Details not complete). 

. Club pathfinder: (Details not complete). 

. Club first aider: (Details not complete). 

. Signaller: Send all the letters in the alphabet by either the interna- 


tional or semaphore code. 


. Cook: Cook a meal of meat and potatoes in the open, making sure 


that both are clean, well done, and hot when served. 

Those who became proficient in “club specialties” and demon- 
strated ability to lead became from time to time instructors in their 
own club and in the third grade club, “The American Eaglets.” This 
provision for individual differences in the “club specialties” stimu- 
lated the boys to progress and at the same time provided a healthy 
rivalry with satisfying results. It was a real honor to become an 
instructor. Incidently it tended to promote a fine feeling between 
the Eaglets and the Silver Eagles. 


FirtH GRADE TESTS 


The fifth grade program was built upon a skeleton outline of 
five main divisions, namely, indoor, playground, nature study, 
camp life, and codéperation. Each division was divided into five 
groups, and each group was subdivided into five individual tests, 


so that 


in all when completed there would be one hundred and 


twenty-five tests. The program was charted and started with 


~~ Ss 
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many blank spaces which were filled in as suitable activities were 
found. Part of the success of the program was that in the minds 
of the boys it was never quite completed. It is not expected that 
any one boy will pass all of these tests, for the program aims to 
provide a sufficient number of activities to interest every club 
member. The boys of the fifth grade club, “The Golden Eagles,” 
after having had two years of club experience, have many and 
varied interests; some begin to develop hobbies. Thus they have 
worked out their program so as to meet these varying desires. 
A great number of activities have been charted in an attempt 
to make the club work function every day of the week, and to 
make worth while interests purposeful and enjoyable. 


A. INpDoor Group 
I. CLus EssENTIALS 


1. Know and observe the club aim: “Fly together” and the club 
promise: “I will help all clubs and the school in any way I can.” 

2. Club spirit: Receive 15 points in club spirit. 

The boys graded themselves upon this in an open meeting once 
each month and received from 1 to 20 points. This method was 
helpful in making the words, “club spirit,” significant. 

3. Club leadership: Take charge of the club for one day, lining up the 
boys, marching them to the field, forming the sides, and taking 
the roll. 

4. Club obedience: The director reported that this test was found 
unnecessary. 

5. Club recognition: Through passing the above tests be recognized by 
the club as a good member. 

II. Games 


6. Bombardment: Be one of the last three up in a game of bombard- 
ment. 
7. Basketball shooting: Shoot three baskets in succession. 
8. Indoor baseball: Captain a team and place the players. 
9. Dodge ball: Organize and umpire a game. 
10. New game: Introduce and lead a new indoor game. 
III. Rope Work 


11. Six knots: Tie six knots and show their uses. 

12. Life line: Coil and throw a life line. 

13. Animal tie: Show how to tie an animal about the neck and to a 
post. 

14. Join materials: Tie together five different materials. 

15. Lower person: Lower a boy, supposedly unconscious, from the 
running track of the gymnasium to the floor. 
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IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
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ORIGINAL WorRK 


16. Make up a club yell. 

17. Make a suggestion for club improvement. 
18. Do an original camp-fire stunt. 

19. Write a hike story. 

20. Write a club song. 


. MISCELLANEOUS 


21. Tumbling: Do five tumbling or gymnastic stunts. 

22. Hand work: Make something for the club. 

23. Personal hygiene: Sleep with windows open, brush teeth twice a 
day, know how to prevent colds. 

24. Daily exercise: Perform two hours of outdoor exercise daily for one 
month. 

25. (Not yet worked out) 


B. PLAYGROUND GrRouP 
GAMES 
26. Captain a soccer game. 
27. Captain a baseball game. 
28. Baseball pitching: Throw nine strikes out of fifteen throws. 
29. Lead a new playground game. 
30. (Not yet worked out) 


TRACK EVENTS 


31. Mile run: Goa mile within thirty seconds of fourteen minutes, alter- 
nately running and walking fifty paces. 

32. Mile walk: Walk a mile within thirty seconds of twenty minutes. 

33. Twenty-five yard dash: Time, four seconds. 

34. Fifty yard dash: Time, eight seconds. 

35. (Not yet worked out) 


FIELD EVENTS 

36. Running broad jump: Nine feet. 

37. Standing broad jump: Five feet. 

38. Fence vault: Chest high. 

39. Baseball throw: One hundred and twenty feet. 
40. Tree climbing: Ten seconds. 


First AID 


41. Use a handkerchief as a triangular bandage. 
42. Bandage finger and hand with a roller bandage. 
43. Know how to treat cuts and bruises. 

44. Know how to treat a strain. 

45. Know poison ivy and how to treat it. 

















XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 
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. MISCELLANEOUS 


46. Observe safety first rules. (Boy Scout Handbook, page 336.) 
47. Demonstrate artificial respiration, Schaefer method. 

48. Demonstrate fireman's drag. 

49. Demonstrate chair carry. 

50. (Not yet worked out) 


C. Nature Lore Group 


. TREES 


51. Identify three trees without leaves. 

52. Collect specimens and know three evergreen trees. 
53. Collect specimens and know three nut trees. 

54. Collect specimens and know three wild fruit trees. 
55. Collect specimens and know three shrubs. 


FLOWERS 


56. Collect and know five wild flowers. 
57. Collect and know five weeds. 

58. Collect three ferns. 

59. Know five useful plants. 

60. (Not yet worked out) 


Birps 


61. Observe three permanent resident birds. 
62. Observe five summer resident birds. 

63. Observe two winter birds. 

64. Build a bird house. 

65. Give date of the first migratory bird seen. 


Rocks 


66. Collect and name five rocks. 

67. Collect a building stone specimen. 

68. Collect an ornamental stone specimen. 
69. Collect roofing stone specimen. 

70. Find in the open a stone from which sparks can be struck, 
MISCELLANEOUS 

71. Attend a sunrise bird hike. 

72. Identify three insects. 

73. Find and observe a cocoon. 

74. Observe three wild animals. 

75. (Not yet worked out) 


D. CAMPCRAFT GROUP 
ComPass 
76. Know sixteen points of the compass. 
77. Demonstrate use of watch for a compass. 
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78. Follow compass directions by day. 
79. Point out the North Star. 
80. Follow compass directions by night. 


XVII. SIGNALLING 
81. Know International Code. 
82. Send code with flag. 
83. Send code without flag. 
84. Receive seven out of eight letters correctly. 
85. Carry home a twelve-word verbal message. 


XVIII. Fire Bur_pinG 
86. Light a fire with two matches without leaves or paper. 
87. Know five “Fire Don'ts.” 
88. Make a fire devil and get a blaze with it or make a fire with flint and 
steel. 
89. Build five kinds of fires. 
go. Make a fag stick or fire lighter. 


XIX. CooKING 
g1. Cook meat on a stick. 
92. Make cocoa. 
93. Cook a hunter’s stew. 
94. Cook for the group. 
95. Cook a new dish. 


XX. MISCELLANEOUS 
96. Make two camp beds. 
97. Make a lean-to. 
98. Make a trench candle or a camp lamp. 
99. Make a pot hanger. 
100. Be one of a group to make an outdoor oven. 


E. Co6PERATION GROUP 
XXI. GAMES 


101. Message relay: Be one of six to carry verbal message one-half mile 
with no errors. 

102. Make at least ten points for your team in a tree hunt game. 

103. Treasure hunt: Be one of a group of four to find the treasure. 

104. Be one of a group of four to lay a treasure hunt for the third or 
fourth grade. 

105. Be a member of the relay team. 


XXII. Hikes 


106. Inter-club: Attend the joint hike with all the clubs. 
107. Good turn: Help do a good turn on a hike for some one not in your 
group. 
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108. Friendship: Take a friend on this hike who does not attend Horace 


| Mann School. 
} 109. Visitors: Help give a club outside of Horace Mann clubs a good 
time on a hike. 

110. Father and son: Bring your father on this hike. 


XXIII. Trips 


111. Factory: Visit a factory with a club. 

112. Sunday: Attend a Sunday service with your club. 
113. Revolutionary War: Visit the places near the school of interest in 
| connection with the Revolutionary War. 


114. Pleasure: Trip to one of the ocean beaches near New York. 
115. Special: Boat trip on the Hudson to Bear Mountain. 


XXIV. CitIzENsHIP 
116. Emergency calls: Know how to call (a) police, (6) ambulance, (c) 
fire department, (d) nearest doctor. 


117. Inter-club acquaintances: Know the first names of thirty boys in 
clubs outside of your own club. 


118. Direct strangers: Be able to direct a stranger to five places of inter- 
est in New York. 


119. Volunteer service: During the year do at least four hours of vol- 
unteer service outside of your home. 


| 120. Help orphan: Accompany your club to the orphan asylum and help 
give the orphans a good time. 
XXV. MISCELLANEOUS 
121. Dramatics: Take part in one of the club Saturday afternoon coun- 
cil rings. 
4 122. Leadership: Act as a leader, instructor, examiner or helper in the 
third or fourth grade club. 


123. Club leadership: Be an official examiner or instructor in the fifth 
grade club. 


124. Training candidates: Train a club candidate in all the tests under 
Club Essentials. 


125. Club championship: Be elected club champion in any of the follow- 
ing, (a) all-round ability, (6) good sportsmanship, (c) courtesy, 
(d) helpfulness, (e) general improvement, (f) punctuality and 
attendance, (g) neatness and orderliness, (4) leadership. 


These “Golden Eagles” had so much initiative that they made a 
complete program of 125 points. The program explored widely 
the possible activities which met with club approval. It pro- 
vided for individual differences; it gave opportunity for a boy to 
become a leader and to assume the responsibility of leadership in 
some subject. After three months no two boys were doing exactly 
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the same things, yet all were united in the club promise and motto, 
because even in this outburst of initiative they, as a group, 
approved the same kind of activities and were animated by the 
same spirit. 

SIXTH GRADE TESTS 


In an effort to interest the boys in continuing their club 
work, and to join the Boy Scouts when they reach the age of twelve, 
the program and the system of organization and management 
of the sixth grade club, “The Wolf Pack,” is similar to the Boy 
Scouts of America. The tests in the first two groups, namely, 
“One stripe tests” and “Two stripe tests,” are required; all 
others are optional. 


I. One Stripe TEsTs 
1. Club motto: Furnish evidence that you have kept the club motto for 
two successive weeks. 

The club has no fixed motto but selects a new one each week, or 
if a number of boys admit that they have failed to observe the last 
week’s motto that same motto is used until practically every boy 
claims to have observed it; in this way a number of mottos have 
been used for several weeks. Some of the mottos used are: “All 
members of the Wolf Pack run together,” “All Wolf Packers plzy 
fair,” “A Wolf Packer is honest.” 

2. Flag: Know the history and composition of the American flag, 
the forms of respect due it and observe these forms of respect. 

3. Military commands: Give and execute ten simple military com- 
mands. 

4. Tracking: Demonstrate ability to follow a wood trail, and give five 
arm and whistle signals used by the club. 

5. Fires: Build an outdoor fire properly, extinguish it, and tell precau- 
tions to prevent its spread. 

6. Rope work: Coil and throw a life line. 


II. Two Srrire TEsts 

7. Club motto: Observe a club motto for two weeks. 

8. Life saving: Demonstrate the Schaefer method of resuscitation. 

9. Verbal message: Carry home without a single error a fifteen-word 
verbal message. Have parent write it as given. 

10. Team spirit: Show good sportsmanship in a game against another 
club. 

11. Bandaging: Demonstrate three triangular bandages. 

12. Work: Work at least five hours at manual labor with or without 


pay. 


ay 
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13. Knots: Show how you would tie (a) a hook to a line, (6) a gut toa 
silk line. 


14. Trees: Collect specimens and know five different kinds of trees in 
the winter. 

15. Compass: Know the sixteen points of the compass; point out com- 

pass directions by the stars and use a watch for a compass; show 

; ability to follow directions with a compass. 

After passing all of the above tests a boy is entitled to wear two sleeve 
stripes, and will then be allowed to pass any of the remaining tests. The re- 

| ward for passing tests in groups III, IV, and V is as follows: 20 points one 

| sleeve star, 40 points two sleeve stars, 60 points three sleeve stars. 

| 


III. SupPLEMENTARY TEsTs (two points each) 
? 16. First aid: Know treatment for wounds, bleeding, and snake bite. 
17. Birds: Identify eight birds in the woods. 
18. Fellowship: Know by name thirty boys in other clubs. 
19. Signalling: Send and receive the International Code. 
20. Camping: Make a sleeping bag of blankets. 
21. Cooking: Cook meat, potatoes, and bread without utensils. 
22. Directions: Give directions to ten points of interest so that a stranger 
could follow them. 
23. Rocks: Collect and know five different kinds of rocks. 
24. Knots: Drag a log by properly tying it with a rope; put a rope 
swing in a tree. 
25. Trees: Collect specimens and know seven trees or shrubs; know two 
poisonous plants, including poison ivy. 
26. Verbal message: Carry a twenty-word message same as in test 
nine. 


sf IV. Proricrency Tests (four points each) 


27. Hiking: Cover, on foot, four miles in one hour. 
: 28. Cycling: Cycle ten miles in one day and make a written report. 
29. Rope work: Tie six knots (not included in other tests), whip the end 
of a rope and make a back splice. 
30. Signalling: Send and receive the letters of the semaphore code, 
i or send International Code at the rate of eight letters per minute. 
31. Cooking: Cook, with utensils, four dishes not included in other 
tests. 
32. Fires: Light five fires with eight matches, or light a fire using flint 
and steel. 
33. Photography: Photograph a wild bird or animal in its native haunt. 
34. Club spirit: Show good club spirit for four consecutive weeks. 


V. Group TEsTs 


All of these tests must be performed by a group of four boys; 
each boy will receive one point for each test passed. 














| 
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35. Dramatics: Give a play, pantomime, or stunt before the club or at 
a Saturday afternoon council ring. 

36. Bed making: Make three different kinds of beds with twigs, boughs, 
or blankets. 

37. Fire building: Build four different kinds of fires in the woods on the 
same day, or build six fires with eight matches. 

38. Bridge building: Build a bridge that will support the group. 

39. Lean-to: Build an acceptable lean-to. 

40. Cooking: Cook four dishes not included in other tests, or build 
a fire, gather wood, boil a quart of water, cook enough meat for | 
four on a hike. | 

41. Camping: Sleep a night in the open, or go on an overnight hike. 

42. Photography: Repeat test thirty-three as a group. 

43. Knots: Lower a boy from a tree, as you would down a perpendicular 
side of the Palisades, and take the rope with you. 

44. Verbal message relay: Relay without an error a ten-word message, 
each boy running at least fifty yards. 


SS 


SATURDAY ACTIVITIES 


During the spring and fall the entire day on Saturday is 
devoted to outdoor work and play in the parks, fields, and 
woods, or on the beaches in or near New York City. During 
the winter the clubs meet indoors Saturday afternoons for 
games, gymnastics, dramatics, pantomimes, campfire games, | 
songs and swimming. The water program below is used by all 


clubs. 


I. Minnow 


. Play all-over relay. 

. Play all-in relay. 

. Play all-under relay. 

. Play puck snatch. | 

Jump into the pool at three and one half feet depth. 

. Pick up a puck from the bottom at depth of chest. 
Pick up two pucks. / 

. Turtle float. 

. Back float. 

. Breathing exercise, twenty times. 





CO ONANSWHN 


Lal 


II. PERCH 
11. Push off from side, arms extended and float on face halfway across 
pool (ten feet). 
12. Go halfway across pool on face without use of arms, trying crawl 
kick. 


OG OT 








) 
| 


aie 








III. 


IV. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
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Go halfway across pool on face using arms only, trying over-arm 
stroke. 

Dog paddle across pool. 

Swim across pool on back. 

Jump in at overhead depth and swim back. 

Dive in at three and one half feet depth. 

Coil and throw life line. 

Break wrist grips on land. 

Break wrist grips in water. 


Trout 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Dive properly at deep end. 

Dive properly from the first step. 

Dive properly from the second step. 

Swim length of pool (sixty feet). 

Tread water in one spot for three minutes. 
Remain in deep water for five minutes. 
Coil a line and throw a life buoy. 

Scull on back across the pool. 

Swim the breast stroke properly. 

Teach a minnow test. 


SHARK 


31. 
32. 
33- 
34. 
35; 
36. 
37- 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Swim two lengths of pool. 

Swim length of pool on back. 

Remain in deep water for ten minutes. 

Dive in and bring up a puck in deep water. 

Demonstrate correct method in approaching drowning person. 
Break hair grip in water. 

Break wrist grip and recover patient at deep end. 

Swim across pool on back without use of hands. 

Swim a side stroke using a scissors kick. 

Teach a perch test. 


WHALE 


4I. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47- 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Swim three lengths of pool. 

Demonstrate the tired swimmer carry. 

Demonstrate fireman’s lift in water waist high. 

Carry person your own weight across pool. 

Break front strangle hold and recover patient at deep end. 
Break back strangle hold and recover patient at deep end. 
Know six Red Cross swimming warnings. 

Demonstrate Schaefer method of artificial respiration. 
Horace Mann crawl. 

Teach a trout test. 
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The boys and the leaders have not had exactly the same 
point of view in working out the club programs. From the boy’s 
point of view the club programs presented are play programs. 
These afternoon and Saturday clubs provided him a chance 
to play. If he had not enjoyed the play he would not have 
remained in the club. No matter how hard the boy worked, it 
was the play spirit that prevailed. This was the boy’s point of 
view. The director of clubs and the club leaders considered the 
programs educational in the truest sense. They recognized the 
boy’s point of view and kept it in mind all the time. The leaders 
recognized that through play and the play spirit they could 
so guide and stimulate the boys that the boys themselves would 
work out programs of worth while activities. The leaders 
believed that practically every point in the programs that has 
been presented is a part of real education. At the same time the 
leaders knew that these boys have worked at making these 
programs and at carrying them out because the boys considered 
it fun. The social approval and the methods of the work made it 
fun to know trees, birds, flowers, to know how to cook, make a 
camp bed, how to render first aid, to do a good turn for the 
school or to help a stranger. The little American Eaglet in the 
third grade wanted to be a “good egg” and hatch into a “fledgling” 
and he performed with joy whatever activities he and his asso- 
ciates had agreed on in order to prove he was a “good egg.” 

These boys did not talk about initiative and leadership, but 
they found that it took initiative to think of some new activity 
for the club program or to get up a song, yell or stunt for the 
council ring. A boy learned, too, that it required leadership 
and codperation on his part to get his activity adopted by 
the club. As the program developed in practice the boy often 
found himself kicking, struggling, objecting to what his fellows 
did, but by understanding what was done, and knowing from 
experience that to get on at all he must live with his fellows, 
he became obedient to authority and usually intelligently so. 
Recreational clubs with play methods may be the soundest 
kind of training in citizenship. 
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PROPOSED UNIFORM METHOD OF SCALE 
CONSTRUCTION * 


Wirs Apprication to A New Reapinc ScaALe 


By WILLIAM A. McCALL 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


About two years ago my class in educational measurement 
asked me to state exactly how I would use tests in the teaching 
of a particular subject such as reading. The plan submitted 
to the class called for, among other things, the monthly use of 
a standardized reading test which was accurately scaled, stand- 
ardized by age as well as by grade, and easy to administer. Since 
there was not in existence a reading test that met the require- 
ments of this plan, and since there was no reading scale with 
the requisite number of duplicate forms, I undertook, with the 
help of Professor Thorndike, the construction of a series of ten 
duplicate reading scales. ! . 

The plan for the use of these reading scales in teaching read- 
ing cannot be given here.? One feature of the plan called for 
the use of a separate scale for each month of the school year. 
The experimental studies of Kirby, Henmon, Dalman and others 
have established the fact that such a periodic use of tests invari- 
ably stimulates a growth which compensates many times over 
for the additional expense and trouble involved. 

The Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales may be used for 
general survey as well as for more specific teaching purposes. 
The original Thorndike Reading Scale Alpha 2, which, in a 
simplified form, will be transmuted shortly into one of the ten 
forms of the Thorndike-McCall Series, has been used in numerous 
surveys throughout the country. The first of the ten scales 

* Summary ofa chapter in How to Measure in Education (1921). 
sion of the Macmillan Company. 


1 These scales, known as the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales, are published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
2See How to Measure in Education. 


By permis- 
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to be printed is now being employed in the school surveys of 
Baltimore and the state of Kentucky. The scores are com- 
parable from form to form and the standards on the original 
Thorndike Reading Scale Alpha 2 have been translated into 
the new scale terms. Hence all ten forms may be used system- 
atically to further the teaching process, and any one of the 
ten forms may be used for general school surveys. 

The more obvious uses of such an elaborate series of scales 
have already been mentioned. There are many scientific or 
semi-scientific uses. Such a series will make it easier to study 
the growth of the reading function, to secure a more exact 
measure of any pupil’s reading ability, to determine the relia- 
bility of the test, to facilitate experimentation with teaching 
methods and so on. The technical worker does not, however, 
need to have these methods elaborated. The primary purpose 
of this article is not to describe the practical uses of these scales. 
To the competent educator it will suffice to make known their 
existence. The purpose is rather to give, briefly, the method of 
scale construction used. 

By way of preface it should be said that this scale-construction 
method, while somewhat novel, is far from being entirely original. 
It is a composite of the best features of educational scale con- 
struction originated by Thorndike, Hillegas, and Buckingham 
and perfected by Trabue and Woody, and of the intelligence 
scale construction associated with the names of Binet, Goddard, 
Kuhlman, Yerkes, Pintner, and Terman. It eliminates what I 
conceive to be the more undesirable features of these various 
systems. 


THE METHOD oF SCALE CONSTRUCTION 
STEPS IN THE PROCESS OF SCALE CONSTRUCTION 


1. The test was prepared as nearly in its final form as possible.! 

2. The test was applied to a few hundred children in grades 
III through VIII. 

! Professor Thorndike prepared practically all the test material, utilizing the 


experience he had previously gained in constructing the original Thorndike Reading 
Scale Alpha 2. The author assumes responsibility for the subsequent steps. 








! 
{ 
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3. The per cent of pupils answering each question correctly 
was determined. In doing this all grades were considered as one 
group. 

4. This per cent was converted into an S.D. value or scale 
value or difficulty value by means of Table I. 

5. The questions were rearranged in the approximate order of 
their difficulty to constitute the final form of the test. 

6. The final test was applied to all pupils, whether in the 
elementary or high school, who were between the ages of 12.0 
and 13.0. 

7. The total number of questions answered correctly by each 
twelve-year-old pupil was determined. (For illustration see 
column IT of Table II.) The assignment of just one point to each 
question, in determining these totals is not imperative. 

8. The per cent of the twelve-year-olds exceeding-plus-half- 
those-reaching each total number of questions correct was com- 
puted. (See column III of Table IT.) 

g. These per cents were converted into scale scores by means 
of Table I. (See column IV of Table II.) How 34 and 35 
questions correct were scaled is not shown here. 

10. The mean scale score made by each age and each grade 
was computed. At the time the test was given to twelve-year- 
olds it was also applied to other chronological ages. Given 
columns I and IV of Table II it was a simple matter to convert 
the total-number-of-questions-answered-correctly by these pupils 
into scale scores and to compute the mean of these scale scores 
for each age and grade. This gave age and grade standards for 
the scale. 

One form of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, constructed 
according to the above procedure, is here reproduced, in part, 
together with the directions which accompany it. Each scale 
contains about 12 reading selections and about 36 questions. 
Both selections and questions gradually increase in difficulty. 
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TABLE I—Snows Tue S. D. Distance or A GIVEN PER CENT ABOVE ZERO 


Each S. D. value is multiplied by 10 to eliminate decimals. The zero point 


is 5 S. D. below the mean. 
S.D. 


Value Per Cent 


oO 
0.5 
I 

1.5 


99.999971 
99-999963 
99.999952 
99.999938 
99.99992 
99.99990 
99.99987 
99.99983 
99.99979 
99.99973 
99.99966 
99.99957 
99.99946 
99.99932 
99.99915 
99.9989 
99.9987 
99.9983 
99.9979 
99.9974 


S.D. 
Value 


25 
25.5 
26 
26.5 
27 
27.5 
28 
28.5 
29 
29.5 
30 
30.5 
31 
31-5 
32 
32.5 
33 
33-5 
34 
34-5 
35 
35-5 
36 
36.5 
37 
37-5 
38 
38.5 
39 
39-5 
40 
49.5 
41 
41.5 
42 
42.5 
43 
43-5 
44 
44-5 
45 
45-5 
46 
46.5 
47 
47-5 
48 
48.5 
49 
49-5 


Per Cent 


99.38 
99.29 
99.18 
99.06 
98.93 
98.78 
98.61 
98.42 
98.21 
97-98 
97.72 
97-44 
97-13 
96.78 
96.41 
95-99 
95-54 
95-05 
94-52 
93-94 
93-32 
92.65 
91.92 
91.15 
90.32 
89.44 
88.49 
87.49 
86.43 
85.31 
84.13 
82.89 
81.59 
80.23 
78.81 
77-34 
75.80 
74.22 
72.57 
70.88 
69.15 
67.36 
65.54 
63.68 
61.79 
59.87 
57-93 
55-96 
53.98 
51.99 


S.D. 


Value 


50 
59-5 
51 
51-5 
52 
52-5 
53 
53-5 
54 
54-5 
55 
55-5 


Per Cent 


50.00 
48.01 
46.02 
44.04 
42.07 
40.13 
38.21 
36.32 
34-46 
32.64 
30.85 
29.12 
27-43 
25.78 
24.20 
22.66 
21.19 
19.77 
18.41 
17.11 
15.87 
14.69 
13-57 
12.51 
11.51 
10.56 
9.68 
8.85 
8.08 
7-35 
6.68 
6.06 
5.48 
4-95 
4.46 
4.01 
3-59 
3.22 
2.87 
2.56 
2.28 
2.02 
1.79 
1.58 
1.39 
1.22 
1.07 


‘ 0.94 


0.82 
0.71 


S.D. 
Value 


75 
75-5 
76 


76.5 
77 
77-5 
78 
78.5 
79 
79-5 
80 
80.5 
81 
81.5 
82 
82.5 
83 
83.5 
84 
84.5 
85 
85.5 
86 
86.5 
87 
87.5 
88 


89 
89.5 


Per Cent 
0.62 
0.54 
0.47 
0.40 
0.35 
0.30 
0.26 
0.22 
0.19 
0.16 
0.13 
0.11 
0.097 
0.082 
0.069 
0.058 
0.048 
0.040 
0.034 
0.028 
0.023 
0.019 
0.016 
0.013 
0.011 
0.009 
0.007 
0.0059 
0.0048 
0.0039 
0.0032 
0.0026 
0.0021 
0.0017 
0.0013 
0.0011 
0.0009 
0.0007 
0.0005 
0.00043 
0.00034 
0.00027 
0.00021 
0.00017 
0.00013 
0.00010 
0.00008 
0.000062 
0.000048 
0.000037 
0.000029 
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TABLE II—Snows How To ScALe Tora SCORES 














I II III IV 
Total No. Per Cent Exceed- 
Questions No. of Twelve- ing Plus Half Scale 
Correct Year-Old Pupils Those Reaching Score 

o 3 99.7 23 

I I 99.3 25 
2 2 99.0 27 
3 I 98.7 28 
4 2 98.4 29 
5 2 98.0 29 
6 2 97.6 30 
7 2 97.2 31 
8 4 96.6 32 
9 2 96.0 32 
10 2 95.6 33 
II 10 94-4 34 
12 » 3 93.1 35 
13 8 92.0 36 
14 8 90.4 37 
15 13 88.3 38 
16 15 85.5 39 
17 18 82.2 4! 
18 28 77.6 42 
19 26 72.2 44 
20 34 66.2 46 
21 40 58.8 48 
22 40 50.8 50 
23 4! 42.7 52 
24 37 34-9 54 
25 31 28.1 56 
26 35 21.5 58 
27 24 15.6 60 
28 26 10.6 62 
29 21 5.9 66 
30 14 2.4 70 
3! 3 0.7 75 
32 I 0.3 78 
33 I 0.1 81 
34 0 85 
35 o go 
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THORNDIKE—McCCALL READING SCALE 


FOR THE UNDERSTANDING OF SENTENCES 


FORM I 
aS cs as o aibn a Add claw Sb R RMA AMS be TRO 
First name Last name 
DR halts lex.bce kee ences ss ea wpe cine eG Sia: wrest ae een 
How old are you?.............. When is your birthday?................ 


This is to be a reading contest. You will read paragraphs like 
this one, and answer questions like those you see below. Answer 
every question you can. If you come to a question you can’t 
answer skip it and go on. Go back to it later. If you finish 
before you are told to stop, go back and make sure you have 
made no mistakes. When possible the answers to the questions 
must be found in the paragraph. You may read the paragraph 
as many times as you need to. You will have eneugh time but 
don’t waste it. Play fair. Don’t look at anyone else’s paper. 
You will be told your score later. 


I. Does it say you are to do your best?.................... 


II. Does it say you may read the paragraph as often as you 


III. Are you to look at anyone else’s paper?................. 
IV. When possible where must you find the answers?........ 


As soon as you finish one page do the next. You are to start 
with the first page. Open paper! Begin! 








To the examiner: Distribute test booklets. Have blanks filled. Read the 
above paragraph aloud while pupils read silently. Read the first question 
aloud. Have it answered orally and then in writing by pupils. Treat the other 
three questions similarly. Start pupils. Stop pupils thirty minutes after 
saying Begin! Give no further help. 








No. of questions correct................ gg rr 





a 
i, 











f- 
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Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you need 
to. 

On Monday Dick saw a red fox, a gray squirrel and a black 
snake in the woods. The next day he saw a brown rabbit and 


five brown mice in the field. He killed the fox and all the mice, 
but let the others live. 


1. What was the name of the boy who saw the mice? 


eteeoeseeeen 
SSHESCCHCHASECSHCEC HO SSC ECPBSOKECHD HEC CHOE TODO SHOR SS HEADS OO ES 6.88 6S 
Peres ePPeReeREROeYT Oe Ea ee aetey, ereeoe,. 


i 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you need 
to. 


Fred lives in the country. He likes to hunt and fish, and has 
a gun that cost sixteen dollars. His sister Grace keeps hens and 
ducks, and sells the eggs. She is learning to play the piano, and 
goes to Miss Thomas for a lesson every Saturday. She likes 
music but Fred doesn’t. 


4. Write the name of Fred’s sister 


ee 


5. What does Grace do with the eggs which her hens lay? 


i 


eevee eer ee eee eee eee eee reer ee ee ere 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you 
need to. 


Henry and Sam are eight years old. Edward is nine. Arthur 
is twelve and Richard is eleven. Henry and Edward play 
together and like each other very much. They will not play 
with Sam unless they have to; for neither of them likes him 
at all. He feels the same way toward them. They both would 
be very glad to play with Arthur or Richard, but they don’t 
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often have the chance; for these boys play with boys of their 
own age whenever they can. 


8. Which boy is the oldest of the five?..................... 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it again if you need 
lo. 


In the spring men begin to work the soil. Those who have 
small gardens break up the ground with such tools as spades 
and forks. Those who live on farms turn the soil over with 
plows drawn by horses. In these ways the soil is loosened. 
After the planting is done, the weeds must be killed and the soil 
must be loosened. In places where little rain falls, other ways of 
watering the plants must be found. 


11. In what season of the year is plowing done?.............. 
12. Write the.names of two tools which are used to loosen the 
Me oe na 55 ak wid oh wb ai hin Ries Me's 6 5 
13. What is the first thing the farmer does to the soil to make 
OLE L od hosed we bab es wae i ¥ os 


Set eee Se 2S 6694428 2O SO OHS FF HSO 4TH] SESBDEBSHBHROCH CO HP OAH EE 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE THORNDIKE-MCCALL READING SCALE 


How To AppLy TEST 


To the examiner: Distribute test booklets, with front page up. Request 
pupils not to open booklets until the signal is given. Have pupils fill out the 
blanks at top of the front page. Read the paragraph aloud while pupils read 
silently. Read the first question aloud. Have it answered orally and then in 
writing by the pupils. Stop pupils thirty minutes after saying Begin! Give no 
further help. 

How To Score Test 


It is suggested that the examiner answer the questions on the first test page, 
study the scoring key below, score the first test page for the entire class, and 


f 





_ 


—— 


——— 
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then repeat the process for the other test pages. The scoring key gives correct 
answers, in some instances followed by incorrect answers. The only portion of 
the answer required for correctness is in italics. The scoring key is by no means 
exhaustive. Other answers are to be scored as correct or incorrect in accordance 
with the following suggestions: 


ANE YD 


3a. 


3b. 


> 


Any answer equal in merit to the worst answer called correct in the key is to 
be scored correct. 


Complete sentences are not required. 

Call wrong a correct answer plus an incorrect or irrelevant answer. 

Call correct a correct answer plus a harmonious addition. 

Call incorrect any misplaced, omitted, or illegible answers. 

Do not call an answer wrong because of alteration, use of abbreviation, or 
errors in capitalization, punctuation, spelling, or grammar unless any of 
these indicates actual misreading. 

In general the pupil’s answer must show that he has correctly read both the 
paragraph and question and is able to word a readable response to both. 


Scor1nG Krey 


. Correct answer. b. Incorrect answer. 


The name of the boy who seen the mice was dick; Richard. 

The color of the fox were red. 

He saw the mices on Tuesday; The next day; Second; 2 day; Last; 
The same day he saw the rabbit; Day after he seen the fox. 

The other day; 2. 


The name of Fred's sister is Grace. 


5a. Grace sell the eggs which her hens lay; Grace sells the eggs to the store. 


. She sells it. 


6a. Miss Thomas gives Grace one lesson a week; Miss Thomas gives her once 


10a. 


10b. 
Il. 
12. 


13a. 


135. 


a week; once lesson; 1 time. 


. One day a week. On every Saturday. 
7a. 
7b. 


No; Fred does not dislike fishing; He /ékes to fish. 

Yes he likes fishing. 

The oldest of the five is Arthur. 

Henry and Sam are the same age; First two. 

The two oldest are Arthur and Richard. 

Arthur is twelve and Richard is eleven. 

Plowing is done in the Spring season. 

Spades and forks are used to loosen the soil in a garden; spade fork. 

The farmer Joosens the soil; Plows it with plows drawn by horses; Turns 
it over; Men begin to work the soil over; Plow it. 


Plow; Plows it and kills weeds; Plows drawn by horses; He uses the 
plow; soil loosened; to plow it. 
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How To Compute Pupit ScorE 


To compute a pupil’s score, first total the number of questions he answers 
correctly, look up this total in Table A,and read the corresponding T score. The 
T score is the pupil’s reading score and should be tabulated as in Column III of 
Table D. Thus, for example, Sam Adams in Table D, answered 2 questions 
correctly. This is, according to Table A, equal to a T score of 27. 











TABLE A 

Questions T |Questions T |Questions T {Questions T 

Correct Score} Correct Score} Correct Score} Correct Score 
Sn ES i ae rrr 60 
IT Eee re PD Meccsadvema eee. rey 62 
Diatswatesces _ 2 rere 7 See of re 66 
| ee pee eR See eee rr 70 
ae ee eee 2 > err cf See Fe See 75 
at oc ea -¥ sa cee 8 GS Diag dine 6 <a I pistdownn aa oacall 78 
_ eer ee - <a i See Be 81 
ir awaieks akeeael 3 Saree 3 ree 56 | 34.. .85 
nin scams din’ 'e Of See S20 See eee 90 














How To Compute CLass SCORE 


The class or grade score is the arithmetic mean of the pupils’ scores, as shown 


in Table D. 


How To CoMPARE CLASS OR GRADE WITH STANDARD 


Find the appropriate grade standard in Table B, and write it beneath the 
class or grade score as shown in Table D. 


























TABLE B 
GRADE STANDARDS—2A-2B 
= 
At the End of 2A 2B | 3A 3B | 4A 4B | 5A 5B 
Standard 25 29 | 33-4 36.5 | 38.7. 41.0] 44.8 47.4 
GRADE STANDARDS—6A-8B 
Be ____ 
AttheEndof |6A  6B|7A  7B| 8a —8B | 7eberee 
Standard 49.1 51.4 | 53-5 55-7 | 57-1 58.3 72.0 
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How To CoMPARE PUPIL WITH STANDARD 

To compare each pupil with age standards the examiner should look up the 
pupil’s T score in Table C, find the corresponding Reading Age, divide the 
reading age so found by the pupil’s chronological age and multiply the quo- 
tient by 100. The result is the pupil’s Reading Quotient, as shown in Table D. 
The Reading Quotient is 100 for the child with normal reading ability, and pro- 
portionately below or above 100 for the inferior or superior reader respectively. 


















































TABLE C 
READING AGE STANDARDS 
T " Reading} T Reading} T Reading} T Reading 
Score Age {Score Age (Score Age (Score Age 
NE ee ree ere i Se fk er 218 
Ee oS err ee eer tt Seer oer 220 
Se ee 2 rere 2 ee ee 223 
ree af Sees RE asses woud - 28 Se ere: 226 
aa oF eee > Lk Se 9 8 229 
ers 2. aaa - of See: oe ee P 232 
eee a eer Se ee SO 8 Piveaevwcwnn 235 
erro Te Ns din weaken eee oe fae 238 
ers - 2 ae ee er 26 ae, 240 
aca swim ae Sf le ee BE vhes xeccaun 243 
ee oe Aare kare 2, See 246 
Rc wae oes es oes ve es oo Seer Ses eee 249 
Se ae _ iE Sees, gS aeerr ee 252 
0 eee eee ff ee a Ae 255 
EE ine ee SERt BOis. cece Sau 8 fe. Seer ee 257 
a er SOR 8 ORs cisntana ie. eee fk eee 260 
ae dl & Ee te See 2 Sere 263 
TABLE D 
SAMPLE SCORE SHEET 
School No. rz Grade IV B. Teacher Miss X. Date June 15 1920. 
I II III IV V 
Chron. Age Pupils T Reading Reading 
in Mos. Name Score Age Quotient 
124 Adams, Sam 27 84 68 
120 Baker, Mary 52 155 129 
148 Davis, Geo. 4o 121 82 
134 Evans, Asa 46 138 103 
Ney sae 41.3 PRE ee 05-5 
Grade Standard................. 41.0 a ee 100 
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EVALUATION OF METHOD OF SCALE CONSTRUCTION 
REFERENCE POINT 


Whatever the measurement, scoring must have some starting 
point, some reference point. Kalamazoo has a location, but the 
location is not very intelligible to anyone unfamiliar with Kal- 
amazoo unless given some reference point or points. If we say 
Kalamazoo is so many degrees west longitude and so many de- 
grees north latitude, the reference points are the line of longi- 
tude passing through Greenwich and the line of latitude cor- 
responding to the equator. According to scientific measurement 
the reference point for measuring an individual’s height is either 
the soles of the bare feet or the actual crown of the head. Whether 
the thing measured be distance, time, weight, courage, reading 
ability, or arithmetical skill, there must be a starting point for 
scoring. 

Scientists soon discovered that scientific progress was handi- 
capped by the fact that different individuals were using different 
reference points when measuring temperature. Finally, after 
long wasteful delays, two competing reference points have been 
adopted, one which places the zero point of the temperature 
scale 32 degrees below the freezing point of water and one which 
locates it at the freezing point of water. In similar manner 
scientists agreed to make the sea level the zero for the height of 
land forms. They could have made it the center of the earth 
or the base of the Acropolis. In the measurement of many things 
in life, then, there is no one point divinely called zero. Convenient 
zero points have been proposed, debated, and arbitrarily adopted. 

Mental measurers have for years been searching for an ap- 
propriate reference point or points. The tendency has been to 
search for some absolute zero point for the trait being measured. 
This has resulted in a different zero point for each scale made. 
If the process continues we shall have hundreds of zero points, 
each of which is extremely nebulous, and no one of which is 
generally accepted. The resulting confusion would enormously 
handicap the development of mental measurement. 

We have had not only a different reference point for each 
test, but different methods of locating this point. First, the 
reference point on unscaled tests is just no score on the material 


— 








er 


—- 
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of the particular test. Second, the reference point on certain 
scales is a zero point guessed at by the author of the scale. 
Third, the reference point on other scales, particularly judgment 
scales, is the median judgment of judges as to the location of 
zero merit in composition, handwriting or the like. Fourth, 
the reference point on other scales is a zero point located by the 
use of the per cent of pupils in some early grade who make no 
score on very easy material. Fifth, the reference point for other 
scales is 3 S. D. below the mean of the group for whom the test 
was devised. Sixth, the reference point on another scale is 
simply the lowest score made. Still other methods of locating 
reference points have been used. 

Since few mental measurers agree as to the best method of 
locating a zero point, since few agree as to just what the zero 
for reading or any other mental trait is, since any such point, 
if actually found, is bound to be relatively invisible and hence 
more or less valueless as an aid to the proper interpretation 
of scores, since prevailing methods of locating zero are certain 
to produce as many different points as there are scales, and since 
this last must inevitably result in general confusion, it is here 
proposed that a common reference point be arbitrarily adopted 
for all tests which are to be used in the elementary and, perhaps, 
high school. It is recommended that this reference point be 
not a zero point at all but the mean performance of children 
between the ages of 12.0 and 13.0. Such a reference point could 
be used for any mental trait regardless of the location of its 
absolute zero, if such there be. 

The method of scale construction described in the preceding 
section makes the mean performance of twelve-year-olds the 
point of reference. Any pupil who makes a scale score of 50 
has an ability equal to the mean ability of twelve-year-olds. 
According to Table I his ability is exceeded by 50 per cent of 
twelve-year-olds. Any pupil who makes a scale score of 40 
has an ability which is 10 units or 1 S. D. below the mean ability 
of twelve-year-olds. According to Table I he is exceeded by 
84.13 per cent of twelve-year-olds. Any pupil whose scale score 
is 75 is 2.5 S. D. above the mean ability of twelve-year-olds. 
Only a little more than six-tenths of one per cent of twelve- 
year-olds exceeds this record. 
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In a mathematical sense the zero of the scale is 5 S. D. below 
the mean of twelve-year-olds. This is a case where the zero of 
the scale is not the actual reference point. The mathematical 
zero was located at 5 S. D. below the mean instead of at the mean 
for three reasons. First, this procedure eliminated cumbersome 
plus and minus signs. Had the zero been placed at the mean it 
would have been necessary to report a pupil’s score as — 3S. D., 
or + 2.5S. D., or the like. It is much more convenient to report 
a pupil as 20 or 75, or the like. Second, this procedure gives a 
convenient range of points between I and 100 and locates the 
reference point at the easily remembered 50. Third, this proced- 
ure carries the scale down and up as far as anyone will need 
to go. This would not be the case if the scale ranged only from 
— 35S. D.to +35. D. Fourth, this procedure gives a mathe- 
matical zero which is close to the supposed absolute zeros for 
reading, writing, spelling, composition, completion and other 
typical mental functions. An investigation of several scales 
which have been constructed by Buckingham, Trabue, Woody 
and others showed that the zero points selected by them were 
only slightly above 5 S. D., in terms of twelve-year-olds, below 
the mean of twelve-year-olds, thereby compensating for the 
general feeling on the part of most of these authors of scales 
that their zero points were probably a bit high. In sum, 5 S. D. 
below the mean of twelve-year-olds is itself a reasonably good 
zero point for many commonly measured abilities and, in addi- 
tion, serves to accentuate an even better reference point as well 
as serving other practical purposes. 

The kind of reference point which should be used depends in 
part upon the use to be made of the measurements. It is gener- 
ally acknowledged that the best way to appreciate the ability of a 
pupil is to refer him to the mean ability of his own or some 
standard group. On the other hand, it is acknowledged that 
the best reference point to employ when the times statement is 
made is the absolute zero of the trait in question. The abso- 
lute zero is desirable, for example, when it is wished to state 
that James has two times the ability of John. The proposed 
actual reference point meets almost perfectly the needs of the 
former group. The proposed mathematical zero at 5 S. D. 
below the mean of twelve-year-olds also meets the needs of the 
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latter group reasonably well, for 5 S. D. below the actual refer- 
ence point is an approximate absolute zero for most school 
traits. A slight concession on the part of those who prefer 
an absolute zero will make possible a uniformity which, in my 
judgment, more than compensates for the loss entailed in making 
this concession. 

Another objection which may be urged against the mean of 
twelve-year-olds as a reference point is that any score above 
or below this point would not indicate whether the pupil pos- 
sessed much or little of the trait being measured, for the mean 
twelve-year-old pupil possesses relatively little of certain traits 
and relatively much of others. The only cure for this defect 
is to use as the reference point the undiscoverable absolute 
zero of the trait and, in addition, to lose one of the values of the 
proposed reference point. If the absolute zero point is found and 
used no one score can always indicate the mean ability of twelve- 
year-olds. It is probable that it is easier for teachers to estimate 
the degree of a trait possessed by a pupil from a knowledge of 
how much a mean twelve-year-old pupil possesses, than from a 
knowledge of a score’s distance above some theoretical absolute 
zero. Furthermore, the material of the test itself is the best 
common sense index of the amount of ability possessed by 
anyone taking it. 

The only other convenient reference point which has been 
proposed is the time of birth. Such a reference point is used 
in the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. In fact, 
its use has been rather general in the case of intelligence scales 
which are true scales. The chief objection to the universal 
adoption of this popular and easily understood reference point 
is that it practically compels the adoption of a measuring unit 
which is less satisfactory. 


UNIT OF MEASUREMENT 


Just as all measurement requires some reference point, so 
all measurement requires some unit. The reference point 
for a mountain is sea level. Its height above this reference 
point is expressed in terms of a certain measuring unit called 
a foot. The reference point for measuring time is the birth 
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of Christ, or January 1, or 12 M. and the units are centuries, 
years, days, hours, minutes, and seconds. 

The variety of reference points is almost equalled by the 
variety of units for mental measurement. The reader can get 
some idea of the situation by remembering his own confusion 
upon being suddenly asked to learn the tables for meters, liters, 
grams, pounds, marks, shillings, yards, dollars, etc. This con- 
fusion multiplied tenfold is a sample of the present chaos in 
mental measurement. Some employ simple scoring units, 
others employ as a unit some function of the variability of any 
one grade, others employ some function of the variability of all 
the grades treated separately and then combined through the 
determination of inter-grade intervals, others employ some 
function of the variability of all grades combined, others employ 
the variability of judgment, others employ the variability of 
adult performance, others employ relative worth, and others 
employ still different units. It is proposed that a single com- 
mon unit of measurement be adopted for all mental scales to 
be used in the elementary school, namely, some function, 
preferably S. D., of the variability of twelve-year-old pupils. 
It is further proposed that a similar unit based upon, say, 
sixteen-year-old pupils, be used for tests designed especially for 
high schools. Tests designed especially for the primary grades 
could be scaled for, say, eight-year-olds. It will frequently be 
found, however, that the twelve-year-olds scale will suffice for 
the primary and high schools. 

The highest point in the technique of mental scale construc- 
tion has been reached by Thorndike and his students. They 
have used some function of variability as a unit and this is 
admirable. They have used the variability of a grade, which 
is not so admirable. Many forces are at work, such as reorgani- 
zations of grade systems, improvements in classification, and 
the like, which are bound to alter profoundly, in a relatively 
short time, all scale values and the significance of the scale 
units employed. Any unit based upon such an artificial and 
ephemeral group as a grade lacks the necessary permanence. 
They have used values based upon the variability of several 
grades and have combined these values through an elaborate 
procedure of weighting values and determining inter-grade 
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intervals. This procedure has the merit of giving temporarily 
reliable results, but the whole procedure is altogether too labor- 
ious for it to be generally used. Furthermore, the values when 
pooled for several grades with intricate weightings cease to be 
interpretable. The only sort of variability which has much 
meaning is the variability of some one defined group. Even 
so, this group of scientific workers has done more to further 
the cause of accurate scale construction than any other group 
in the world. 

The other high points in scale construction began with Binet 
and Simon and culminated in the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale by Terman. This line of development has 
been popular rather than technical. Its reference point has 
been the time of birth, and its unit of measurement has been one 
year of growth or some subdivision thereof. These are reference 
points and scoring units which all can understand. They utilize 
chronological age, one of the most abiding features of human life. 

There are, however, some very serious objections to this 
unit of measurement. Although permanent it is not equal in the 
truest sense of the word at all points on the scale. It is a 
fact now taken for granted, that the interval between 8 and 9 
years of age is larger than the interval between 14 and 15 in 
the case of intelligence and probably for many school traits as 
well. Furthermore, in the case of certain mental traits, the units 
become of zero size beyond about sixteen years of age. In 
abilities where a loss occurs, after instruction in the elementary 
school ceases, the age unit may be actually less than zero, i. e., 
negative. Finally, because of the late entrance into school of 
some pupils and because of the disappearance into the social 
medium of a goodly per cent of the graduates and over- 
compulsory school-age pupils of the elementary schools, it becomes 
difficult, if not impossible, to build up a scale below an age of 
8 years and above an age of 12 years. This means that such a 
restricted scale cannot satisfactorily score a very poor or very 
able pupil. To accurately extend the scale, so that it will measure 
these individuals, requires that a test be previously scaled beyond 
these points by some other method of scaling. Lending itself 
as it does to easy interpretation and to the ready computation 
of quotients, the age unit is deservedly popular. It is, however, 
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most serviceable in the realm of intelligence measurements 
where, presumably, retrogressions do not normally occur until 
senility sets in. Its defects are almost fatal for universal mental 
measurement. Even so, it is at least the second best unit for 
universal adoption. 

The unit proposed for universal adoption by the author, namely, 
the S. D.-multiplied-by-ten of twelve-year-old children has long 
been used by careful mental measurers to compare pupils with 
other pupils in their own age group. This unit is equal at all 
points on the difficulty scale, which is the chief characteristic of 
the unit employed by Thorndike and his students. It is based 
upon chronological age, which is the chief characteristic of the 
work of Terman and his predecessors. It is a function of the 
variability of a defined group and a group which is easily located. 
A scale which uses this unit reaches as low and as high as the 
ordinary requirements of practical measurement. Special 
extension at the top or bottom is a simple process. The subse- 
quent improvement of scale values is simpler still. And not of 
least importance is the fact that the construction of the scale 
which employs this unit is not particularly laborious. In sum, 
the proposed unit combines most of the virtues and eliminates 
most of the defects of the two chief contemporary methods of 
constructing mental scales. In a certain sense it unites the two 
great lines of scale development. Since the two greatest con- 
temporary exponents of these merging methods are Thorndike 
for the one and Terman for the other, it is a tribute to their 
genius to call the proposed unit, namely the S. D.-multiplied-by- 
ten of unselected twelve-year-old children, a Thorndike-Terman 
or, for brevity, a T. 

This variability-of-an-age-group unit has long been used 
among psychologists. But they have used the unit for purposes 
of lateral comparison. The T is novel only in the sense that it 
will be used for purposes of vertical comparison. A good way 
to understand this innovation is to picture mentally a frequency 
surface showing the distribution of the ability for eight-year-olds, 
and above this a similar frequency surface for nine-year-olds, 
and above this, in succession, a frequency surface for ages ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen and so on, and cutting across all the fre- 
quency surfaces, a frequency surface for twelve-year-olds. The 
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conventional use of T has been merely for the purpose of compar- 
ing a child in one frequency surface with another child in or with 
the mean of that same frequency surface. This horizontal use 
of T will and should continue. Table I will facilitate such use. 
The greatest need, however, is to compare, in some quantitative 
fashion, a pupil in one age group with another pupil in another 
age group or the mean of one age group with the mean of another 
age group. This need is met by employing the T for twelve- 
year-olds in a vertical sense. 

The proposed unit and method of scale construction is applic- 
able in almost if not all situations where mental traits are 
being measured. As has been seen, no obstacle has appeared 
when it was the object to make a scale to measure the difficulty 
a pupil could achieve. Instead of difficulty the basis could 
just as well have been relative worth or frequency of occurrence 
or something else. Any sort of a basis which somehow yields 
varying scores for pupils may be used. 

Even judgment scales may be transmuted into T scales, 
thereby making all scales performance scales. As has been 
pointed out, judgment scales, such as those of composition and 
handwriting, are really nothing more than scoring instruments. 
Answers to reading questions may be scored as either right or 
wrong, but a whole reading test could not conveniently be 
scored right or wrong or even 2, I, or 0 all at once. A 
composition test is scored all over all at once. Those doing 
the scoring require some scaled scoring instrument. Judg- 
ment scales are such scoring instruments. After the scoring 
an additional step is possible and may be desirable, namely, to 
take the scores of twelve-year-olds based upon judgment scales 
and scale them as shown in Table II. The T scale should be 
used for all performance tests. The method used by Hillegas 
should be used in making all judgment scales. In order that 
comparisons between performance on all tests may be easily 
made, judgment scale scores should be converted into T scale 
scores. 


METHOD OF COMBINING SCORING UNITS 


With the exception of judgment scales, no scales have a totally 
satisfactory method of combining scoring units to make a pupil’s 
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score. The 80-20 per cent method devised by Thorndike is 
accurate enough for the computation of class scores, but its use 
for this purpose requires a laborious tabulation by test elements. 
It is unsuited to the computation of individual pupil scores. 
An elaboration of the 80-20 per cent method by Kelley is suffi- 
ciently accurate for the computation of pupil scores but it is 
too elaborate for use except for research purposes. Only techni- 
cally trained individuals can understand or use the method 
To overcome these handicaps, Trabue and Woody constructed 
scales the adjoining elements of which were equally far apart 
in difficulty. This permitted the computation of pupil scores 
by the simple process of addition. But to secure such a scale 
meant that most of the original test material had to be thrown 
away as useless. Monroe employed an easy method of com- 
bining units which did not require equal steps of difficulty. 
But the method of the simple total appears preferable to his 
method of the cumulative total. 

Thus the proposed method of scale construction was developed 
not only to provide a more satisfactory reference point and unit 
of measurement, but also to provide a method of combining scor- 
ing units which yields a genuine scale score for each pupil, which 
combines units by the method of simple total, which preserves all 
the original test material, and which is simple enough to be used 
by non-statistically trained educators. All these objects were 
attained at one stroke by scaling the total score.! Previous 
methods of scale construction have been to scale the tesi ele- 
ments and then to provide an additional technique for computing 
a pupil’s score from his success in dealing with these test ele- 
ments. The proposed method makes this second step unneces- 
sary. Scaling the total number of questions correct or, when 
more than one point is given for each question, the total number 
of points made, shows immediately the scale score corresponding 
to each total number of points, which in turn is secured by merely 
adding the points made on the different test elements. 

Combining scoring units by scaling the total score has still 
another advantage. The preparation of duplicate forms of a 

1 Have just learned that Pintner is by a somewhat different process scaling the 


total score for his new tests. He is constructing a separate scale for each age rather 
than a scale which cuts vertically across the different ages. 
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test is an extremely tedious process when conventional methods 
of scale construction are employed. For scales which secure a 
pupil’s score by totalling the number of test elements correctly 
done, it is necessary to have each test element in one scale 
exactly matched by a test element in the duplicate scale of 
equivalent difficulty. Such an exact equivalence is not required 
in T scales. One scale may serve as a duplicate for another even 
where there is a considerable difference in difficulty between them. 























SOME NEWER ASPECTS OF FOODS AND 
COOKERY TEACHING 


By MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 


Associate Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College 


During the past ten years a very remarkable advance has 
been made in the attitude of mind—both lay and professional— 
toward the educational aspects of cookery. We are constantly 
observing in our student body an increasing appreciation of the 
scope of the subject matter and of the relation of all its various 
phases to cookery as a whole. There is an intelligent attempt 
properly to evaluate the importance of practical cooking, which 
is but a part—albeit a very important part—of the work in 
cookery. Such training equips a teacher not only to teach 
cooking but also to teach the relation of this subject to other 
subjects as well as to the community, and equips her with the 
“philosophy” of her calling as well as with its technique. 

Ten years ago few students applying for cookery courses had 
any real appreciation of the need for chemistry and nutrition 
in connection with technical work in cookery. To-day no one 
questions the necessity for the most intensive possible work in 
the sciences and economics in connection with practical cooking. 
We are only now, however, beginning to make clear to students, 
who see no direct relation between the two, the reasons for the 
requirement of elementary chemistry with elementary cooking. 
There is little apparent relation between the two and we are 
hoping for the day when students in elementary cooking will 
pursue organic and bio-chemistry as parallel courses instead of 
elementary chemistry as now; then “reasons why” will be more 
evident and correlation will be more possible because more direct. 
In the meantime, close correlation is possible only between 
advanced cooking and chemistry, although the most advanced 
chemistry is needed to lighten up the simplest elementary cooking 
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processes. The value of elementary chemistry, as a parallel to 
elementary cooking, lies in the laboratory training in scientific 
method which it should furnish, and in the fact that it is a 
stepping stone toward the advanced chemistry which is the goal. 

With respect to physics the situation is exactly opposite; 
that is, the most elementary physics relates to all cooking pro- 
cesses while all cooking processes are explained in part at least 
by the most advanced chemistry. 

Some of these problems of the interrelation of cookery and 
science will be solved by the work in coéperative research, which 
is just beginning to develop between the various departments in 
household arts. The more elementary research in cookery 
will probably always, as now, be directed largely toward the 
development of a method for and an appreciation of investiga- 
tion, but it is evident that for the more advanced investigation 
problems coéperation with other departments is necessary. 
The answers to such problems as the following cannot be made 
by any one department: 


1. The absorption of fats in cooked foods. The relation of the proportion 
of absorption in deep fat frying to the proportion of shortening in the recipe 
itself. 

2. The advantages and disadvantages of deep fat frying over sautéing. We 
have found this a very difficult problem on which to obtain accurate quanti- 
tative data. 

3. The desirability of using so-called egg substitutes and egg savers in 
cookery. How far should these be sanctioned because they give satisfactory 
results from the standpoint of palatability and appearance of product? 

4. The behavior of sugar in cookery, particularly in frostings, meringues 
and candy. The relation of the amount of inversion to the time of cooking. 
Given two sugar solutions, one made by adding 2 cups of sugar to 1 cup of 
water, and the other made by adding 1 cup of sugar to 2 cups of water; when 
these two solutions are both raised to the temperature of 238° are they similar 
solutions or does the length of time it takes to reach 238° affect the amount of 
inversion? Does the method of combining ingredients, when sugar is one, 
affect the final “texture” of the product? 

5. What is the relation of temperature of baking to the proportion of sugar 
to egg in various meringues? Why? 

6. Is it desirable to cook vegetables and meats tightly covered? Is the 
final product the same as when ventilation is allowed? Should we be governed 
by flavor? 

7. Does a long slow cooking of certain foods develop the same result as a 
shorter cooking at a higher temperature? Providing both results are equally 
palatable, is one more desirable than the other? In other words—what do we 
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really mean by “done” in the best sense of the word? Do we know when things 
are done? Is there an adequate test? 

8. We know when foods are hot from the standpoint of acceptability to the 
palate. Is there a best temperature from the standpoint of nutrition? 

9g. We have made an exhaustive study of the thickening quality of various 
flours for cream sauce, blanc mange, etc. Since flours do not thicken in pro- 
portion to the percentage of carbohydrates they contain, can we learn more © 
about the thickening qualities of varieties of carbohydrates? 


The following partial outlines will indicate the scope of the 
investigation in cookery and will suggest its possibilities: 


PROBLEMS FOR ELEMENTARY INVESTIGATION* 


The objects of the elementary investigation work are: 

1. To develop an appreciation of methods of research and a scientific atti- 
tude of mind. 

2. To develop accuracy in manipulation. 

3. To show the need for codperative research. Some types of problems 
which can be begun in the cookery department must be finished by co- 
éperative work in other departments, if the final solution is to be accom- 
plished. 

4. To verify and classify existing knowledge. 


I. STANDARDIZATION 
1. To show the desirability and the difficulty of standardization. 
2. To show how, even when a “standard” recipe is used, differences in 
proportion of ingredients and in manipulation may yield totally dif- 
ferent results. 


II, SuBsTITUTION 

A study of the factors involved in substituting one food for another in a 

recipe. This shows need for consideration of: 

1. Comparative nutritive values of foods involved in the substitution 
(need of codperation with other departments). 

2. Economic aspects of substitutions. 

3. Food standards and the comparative merits of products made with 
and without substitutes. 


III. PopuLar “FALLACIES”? 
A study of existing theories of manipulation in cookery processes to de- 


termine: 
1. Whether there is a valid reason for methods of manipulation now in 
use. 


2. The best method of manipulation to be taught in elementary work. 


*QOutlines by instructors in Investigation Cookery, Miss Day Monroe, Miss 
Anna Colman, and Miss Mary Barber, of Teachers College. 
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IV. Time Aspects 


1. The time for various cookery processes and possibilities of variations 
in manipulation and recipe to give recipes which can be used in dif- 
ferent types of elementary teaching. 

! 2. The possibilities of time saving in various home cookery processes. 

3. The time actually required for food preparation. 


PROBLEMS FOR MorRE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL RESEARCH 


I. Fats 


1. The absorption of fats in cooked foods. 
a. The relation of the proportion of absorption in deep fat frying to 
the amount of fat in the recipe itself. 
Does an increase in the amount of fat in the recipe always mean 
an increase in fat absorption in deep fat frying? 
b. The effect of the number of times a fat has been used for frying upon 
the fat absorption in the food fried. 
2. The effect of repeated use for frying upon the characteristics of fat. 
a. The determination of the effect of repeated use upon the frying 
agent. 
b. Do these changes render the fat undesirable for use? 
: 3. The advantages and disadvantages of deep fat frying over sautéing 
as a method of food preparation. 
a. The fat absorption by each method. 
b. Studies of the two methods from the standpoint of desirability of 
product cooked, the cost, and convenience for housekeepers’ use. 


: II, SuGAR 





1. The inversion of sugar in sugar cookery, as in certain candies, frostings 
and meringues. 


a. The amount of inversion desirable. 

, b. The optimum method of securing the desired amount of invert 

sugar. 

2. The effects of varying amounts of water in making fondant. 

} 3. The causes of crystallization of sugar in fondant. 

4. The effect of the method of combining ingredients, when sugar is one, 
upon the final “texture” of the cooked product. 

5. The relation of the temperature of baking to the proportion of sugar 
to egg in meringues. 





III. MertHops oF COOKERY 


1. The desirability of cooking vegetables and meats tightly covered. 
a. Is the final product the same as when ventilation is allowed? 
b. Should we be governed by flavor? 


2. A comparison of long, slow cooking with short, rapid cooking of cer- 
tain foods. 


a. Is the same result developed? 
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b. If the results of the two methods of cookery are equally palatable, 
are there other factors which render one more desirable than the 
other? 

c. What do we really mean by “done” in the best sense of the word? 
Is there an adequate test? 

3. The desirability of cooking food under pressure, with the pressure 
cooker. 


IV. TEMPERATURES FOR COOKERY PROCESSES 


1. The optimum temperature for each of the many cookery processes: 

a. The effect of the temperature upon the time required for cooking. 

b. The effect of variation of ingredients upon the temperature and 
time of cooking. 

2. Temperatures at which food should be served. 

a. Studies already carried out have shown the temperatures at which 
foods and beverages are acceptable to the palate. Is there a “best 
temperature” from the standpoint of nutrition? 

V. BREAD 
The development of the shortest possible bread-making process for use 
in schools where lesson periods are limited. This includes a study of: 
1. The amount of yeast to be used. 
2. Temperatures for the different bread-making processes. 
3. Method of manipulation. 
(Exhaustive studies of these points made by professional bakers must 
be modified for school use, owing to the smaller quantities of bread made.) 


VI. STARCH 


1. The thickening qualities of various flours, showing the weight of each 
required to give a certain “thickness” to a liquid mixture. 

2. The thickening qualities of various carbohydrates, since flours do not 
thicken in proportion to the percentage composition of carbohydrates 


contained therein. 

Cookery to-day is being studied not only as a scientific art but 
as an important factor in the economics of food and feeding. The 
cookery teacher with vision realizes that some knowledge of the 
problems of production, distribution and consumption of food is 
absolutely essential to her equipment, if she is ever to help, even 
in a small measure, to solve some of the big food problems of her 
community. On one subject practically every community is 
agreed—we all want the price of food to be lowered; but what 
do we mean? Do we mean lowering the cost of food only, or 
are there other factors which need to be considered—notably 
sanitation—which if properly handled may increase the price of 
food commodities? Never was there a time when so much 
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intellectual honesty is needed in grappling with this problem 
which is knocking at the door of every home, be it rich or poor. 

Some people believe municipal markets would help the present 
situation. They would cost the city a fortune and it will take 
considerable investigation to decide whether such an investment 
by a city will bring down the cost of food to the people sufficiently 
to pay for the experiment. But it is a matter of paramount 
interest that this should be thoroughly studied. Other people 
believe that “community buying” will solve the problem, but 
what do they mean by community buying? A variety of things, 
doubtless; since it appears that something like one thousand five 
hundred community buying schemes have been tried, from time 
to time, in New York. Surely this is not the panacea. 

The women who will be called upon in the next few years to 
help solve the difficulty must first of all realize that the cost of 
food is high, not only because of the war, but from other causes 
for which they themselves are largely responsible. Women’s 
clubs have insisted during the last few years on the sanitary 
aspects of food and on the sale of food done up in small packages 
which have been thoroughly inspected and duly labelled. All 
of this costs a great deal of money. Molasses, vinegar, and syrup, 
which used to be doled out from a keg into a container, which 
the woman herself brought to the store, are sold now in quart 
and pint bottles, which are necessarily expensive. Women have 
fought hard for this method of sale, which they considered to be 
desirable, but are they willing to pay the price? Will it, perhaps, 
be necessary for us to go back to the bulk method of buying food 
if we really must have the cost reduced? In other words, can 
we eat our cake and have it too? 

The increasing number of graduate students is making a 
greater demand for courses which open the door to such investi- 
gation, if not for the immediate solution of some of these big 
economic problems so closely related to foods and cookery. 
Courses along these lines are being developed for qualified 
students, and some investigations are being carried on with the 
New York State Department of Farms and Markets through its 
New York City office. Some of these economic aspects are 
suggested in the following outline:' 

Furnished by Miss Day Monroe. 
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Economic ASPECTS 


. The advantages and disadvantages of package buying of foods. Com- 


parison of package food materials with similar products purchased in 
bulk, taking into consideration: 

a. Cost. 

b. Desirability of container for storage of food. 

c. Sanitation. 


Relative costs of “home made” and purchased cooked foods, from a 
study of the delicatessen. Consider: 

a. Range of cooked foods sold. 

b. Average quantities purchased. 

c. Prices of “home made” products and of purchased cooked products. 
d. Time spent in preparation of “home made” product. 


. Astudy of buying by weight in different sections of the city. 


a. Is buying by weight more prevalent in some sections of the city 
than in others? 
b. Advantages of buying by weight. 


. A study of pushcart markets. 


a. Foods commonly sold from pushcarts. 

b. Comparison of prices charged by the pushcarts with prices of same 
foods in retail stores in the same neighborhood; retail stores in bet- 
ter neighborhoods. 


. Unnecessary duplication of service in retail distribution of food. 


a. The number of retail stores now operating to supply the needs of a 
specified number of people. 
b. Are there too many retail stores? 


. The effect upon the retail store of the demands of the purchasing 


public for certain brands. 

a. The number of brands a grocer must carry to satisfy his customers. 

b. The probable effects of this system upon the capital invested in the 
retail business, the quickness of “turnover”, and the consequent 
high prices. 


. Astudy of the importance of knowing prices, varieties and grades of 


foods for household purchasing. 

a. Knowledge of grades which is available for the housewife. 

b. Sources of reliable information as to price. 

c. Comparison of different grades of foods: Are small oranges really 
cheaper than large ones? 


In the survey cookery course, recently offered, we are dealing 


with the more mature students who return for work at Teachers 
College after a wide experience in teaching. The work is so 
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planned that such students are admitted as auditors to the 
various class rooms, and meet for discussion with the instructors 
in the department who present to them the salient points of their 
courses. This is giving the entire staff of the department an 
opportunity to meet all of the more advanced students registered 
in the department, and is providing a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas and experiences which is proving mutually 
helpful. 

It is a gratifying indication of the development of cookery 
work that increasing numbers of students are returning to us not 
only to obtain something immediately useful in their profession, 
but also to seek such types of work as will broaden their own 
horizon and add to their cultural equipment and their professional 
outlook. Our desire is to train teachers of cookery with a wider 
vision and with an equipment which will render them useful as 
citizens of the community they may enter. 

The most highly trained cookery teacher with the broadest 
vision will always appreciate the paramount necessity for stress- 
ing the fundamental principles of elementary cookery, the need 
for which is common in every community. Such a cookery 
teacher must first of all know how to cook, and should be able 
to demonstrate her ability in her technical line not only to her 
students in the class room, but also to her community; and 
while it will always be desirable that she should be able to make 
“something nice to eat” she is becoming increasingly conscious 
of her responsibility to combine the thrift of her grandmothers 
with the most recent developments of modern science, and the 


knowledge of present-day vital economic principles as they relate 
to her own subject. 
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SOCIALIZING THE STUDY OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By IDA C. CARTER 
Formerly Teacher in the Speyer School, Teachers College 


Dr. Frank M. McMurry defines a good study as “the sum of 
live issues.” Several years ago I had an opportunity to put this 
theory to the test in the teaching about South America. The 
content of the theory, as it pertains to South America, resolves 
itself according to my understanding of it, into five distinct 
problems: 


(1) How does this study relate itself to our lives as individuals? 

(2) What relation does it bear to community life? 

(3) How does it help to make and reshape national or inter- 
national issues? 

(4) How has it been affected by its past, what are its present 
conditions, and what sort of problems is it likely to project into 
the future? 

(5) How can it be presented to the child so that it will have for 
him a present-day value which he considers worth while? 


*Before I could undertake to teach the subject on this basis, I 
was obliged to change my former point of view, to reorganize the 
knowledge I had, and to open the way toward getting a kind of 
knowledge of the subject which I had never before considered. 
In my preparation I followed the outline I have just given you. 
The first point to be settled was: Does South America relate itself 
directly to my life? A glance through my home made this very 
evident. I had there: coffee, cocoa, chocolate, tapioca, vanilla, 
cocoanuts, bananas, rubbers, rain-coat, panama hat, ivory nut 
buttons, quinine, eucalyptus, linseed, orchids, all of which had 
their origin in South America. 

*The work described was given in a fifth grade to ten children from eight to 


eleven years old. The total time devoted to the subject was eight weeks, with 
three forty minute recitations per week. 
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This first step may not seem important to you who are per- 
fectly familiar with the facts. But it is of vital importance to the 
child, and it involves a psychological principle practically 
neglected in class teaching. I refer to the emotional factor in the 
doctrine of interest. 

Only when we direct the child to make a conscious effort to 
relate the facts he finds in his studies to some phase of his life 
which has interest for him, can he feel that they contribute some- 
thing worthwhile to his life. This attitude alone can awaken in 
him the kind of interest that will impel him to further research 
without superimposed goad or spur. The logical method which 
our text-books employ in summing up knowledge is not the 
method of approach for the child. It blocks his initiative and, at 
best, can give him but a mass of isolated facts which he does not 
relate to his interests unless he is trained to do so. 

This point can scarcely be over-emphasized. In visiting 
schools in different sections of the country I would say that it is 
overwhelmingly the weakest spot in our teaching—not only in 
elementary classes but also in college classes. There are few per- 
sons who will involuntarily and habitually take the mass of class- 
room facts and so remold and relate them to their lives that they 
will affect either their thought quality or their conduct. Hence 
the constant forgetting, the necessity for drill, for cramming, and 
the deplorable loss of interest in school work. 

In the case we have under consideration the enumeration of 
these products, in a perfunctory way, has been made time and 
again. Yet not until I asked myself the definite question I have 
stated did I fully realize how comforts and pleasures and even 
my well-being were affected by South American products. It 
kindled in me a stirring interest. I became aware that I had been, 
as a teacher, unpardonably indifferent to the relationship that 
must of necessity exist between our country and the republics to 
the south of us. And, in the same connection, it occurred to me 
that I was stupendously ignorant of the great commercial inter- 
ests which engage so many of my fellow-citizens in the imports 
and exports of these vast regions. This is the new phase of the 
subject which presented itself and it leads me to my second 
question—community life. 

I began to explore the city and exploit the citizens, if you will. 
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I sought interviews with The Royal Mail Packet Co., The Lam- 
port & Holt Steamship Co., The India Rubber World, The United 
States Rubber Co., Arbuckle Bros., The Huyler Chocolate Co., 
The Federal Suger Refinery. I sent for The Journal of Commerce 
and The New York Commercial for port statistics. I talked with 
my druggist concerning South American medicinal products. He 
suggested that he would have a window display showing those 
he used and have them all properly labeled. He also sold me 
small quantities of the most important for a class museum. Then 
I consulted an engineer in regard to the use of Trinidad asphalt 
in this city. I unearthed an acquaintance who had helped to 
build a section of the Oroya Railroad. The United Fruit Com- 
pany invited me to witness the discharge of a vessel laden with 
bananas from Colombia and the reloading of them into refriger- 
ator cars. And, last of all, I encountered a native of Buenos Aires 
who was interested in the docks of that city. This completed my 
personal interviews with men who had business interests in South 
America. Now, what did it amount to? 

Of course, it gave me first-hand information from men who 
were specialists along their particular lines. This information 
bears the same relation to the teaching of geography that source 
material bears to the teaching of history, and is of great impor- 
tance. But it was not the vital point. The important thing, by 
far, was that it took me out of the cloistered walls of scholastic 
thought into a living world where thinking is based on life 
relations. Then, also, the chalk mark between teacher and busi- 
ness man was effaced. In the interchange of thought we found 
mutual interests and from it I emerged a broader-minded, more 
influential woman. I began to understand South American 
problems from the realities of life and I became a dynamic force 
in awakening an interest in these in the school and community in 
which I taught. 

The subject of community interests in South America would 
not be complete without a consideration of our museums. I 
wished to train the children to use these great institutions as 
laboratories for specific work and so I wrote to the directors for 
information concerning the following questions: 1. What per- 
manent exhibits have you on South America? 2. What is the 
best time to study these? 3. Have you a plan of the museum 
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so that they may be readily found or do you furnish a guide? 
4. What special exhibits do you anticipate? 5. Do you propose 
to give lectures pertinent to the subject? The information re- 
ceived was sent to the homes in order to enlist interest there and 
make visits more frequent than would have been possible for the 
teacher to make with the class. 

My third question concerns national and international issues. 
For information concerning these I applied to the Pan-American 
Union at Washington, D. C., and the Babson Statistical Bureau 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

A survey of South American literature found in several of our 
libraries completed my preparation as far as subject matter and 
material were concerned. 

I then determined upon the questions that would have to be 
considered in class presentation and outlined them as follows: 

1. How shall I stimulate and direct child initiative so as to 
give them an opportunity to establish an individual yet worth- 
while interest in the subject? 

2. How can class organization best serve this end? 

3. What is the best introductory material? 

4. What use shall I make of the text-book? 

5. Where can correlation with other subjects be naturally 
effected ? 

6. What is the best sort of home work for this kind of study? 

7. What contributions can the class make to enlarge school 
and community interest in the subject? 

8. What are the dangers I must guard against in this sort of 
study? 

9. What definite facts should the child be able to use intelli- 
gently when we close the subject? 

10. Whatquestions for future interests ought the subject tohave 
evolved to keep interest alive after class study has discontinued? 

Let us consider these questions consecutively. 

It is often assumed that teachers’ plans hinder child initiative. 
I should go into a class room with a very unhappy feeling of 
uncertainty unless I had a definite plan of work to pursue if the 
children were unable to suggest one more in keeping with their 
own interests. This is especially necessary when beginning a new 
subject, before the teacher knows the apperceptive basis of the 
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child. But, in outlining the introductory work I was careful to 
make the opening wedge wide enough and interesting enough so 
that it would at once suggest problems of living interest to the 
child that were pertinent to the subject, and would lead him 
naturally into the whole field under consideration. 

My class had studied the sanitation of Panama. The World’s 
Work of May, 1912, had an article setting forth the dangers to 
the health conditions of our southern ports if upon the opening 
of the Panama Canal we do not coéperate with the South Ameri- 
can governments for more sanitary conditions in their ports. It 
then describes as the worst example, the port of Guayaquil. There 
were a number of southern girls in the class who would at once 
be aroused. But I could also count on the following questions: 
Why do they stop at Guayaquil? Is there no other port nearby? 
What sort of people live in such a place? 

I should probably have directed their attention to the people 
for the following reasons: (1) People are usually of more inter- 
est to children than mere geographic facts and the latter become 
interesting through the study of the former. (2) One of my chief 
problems was to arouse a sympathetic interest in South American 
peoples and their handicaps. (3) There was, at this time, a 
special South American exhibit at the Museum of Natural 
History arranged with special reference to the Incas. (4) The 
latter would open the way for correlation with reading and 
introduce Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 

All these considerations seemed to justify me in using the port 
of Guayaquil as an entrance wedge to the study of South America. 
But the children’s interests set it aside for the time being. : 

I began the study with this question: “Do you know anything 
about South America?” These were the replies: “Jane’s father 
left for South America this morning. He is chief engineer of a 
railroad they are building in Uruguay. He goes to London first 
because, they say, the steamships from there to South America 
are better than ours.” “My father is in the coffee business and 
gets a lot of coffee from Santos in Brazil.” “Father is in a railroad 
office and I know he has guide books on South America.” 

You will readily see that with such fertile suggestions from 
the children my plan could not be used. But you will also realize 
that unless the teacher is quite familiar with the entire subject 
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she may be floored by the children’s unexpected knowledge of 
the subject and unable to take in hand the problem that is both 
vital and of large content. 

In my class the main interest, of course, centered about Jane's 
father going to Uruguay. Without any suggestions from me 
they found Uruguay’s relative position with respect to New 
York, its relative size, its surrounding countries, the kind of a 
country their neighbor was going to; in short, they exhausted 
the knowledge of their text-book on Uruguay and wanted to know 
where they could find more about it. Another question puzzled 
them considerably. They couldn’t determine how many miles 
you go out of your way by traveling to London first and then 
back to Montevideo. The use of the scale would give it approxi- 
mately but was unsatisfactory. I finally suggested to them that 
I had a table of distances between important world ports and 
would show them the use of it the following day. But before 
proceeding further we ought to determine how to get ready for 
our further study. The following home assignment, therefore, 
was made: (1) To consult members of their families as to 
facts about South America. (2) To find out what they used in 
their homes that was probably brought from South America. 
(3) To see whether they had books on South America which 
could be loaned to us for a time. 

The library committee was advised to consult the school prin- 
cipal to see if she had material that might be of special interest to 
us. During the study hour the children looked through the class 
library, each one determining for herself the atlas that seemed 
to her best with reference to physical and political maps, pic- 
tures, texts and geographic statistics. 

The second lesson consisted in listening to reports on material 
found. Three new avenues were opened that day. The principal 
had furnished the library committee with a whole set of reports 
sent from the Pan-American Union the year before. The girl 
whose father was a coffee-dealer brought samples of coffee, gave 
a short talk on the relative value of Rio, Santos, Bogota, and 
Laguayra coffees as her father had told it to her, explained what 
is meant by a coffee blend and brought an invitation from the 
father to visit his plant. The daughter of the railroad agent 
brought some beautifully illustrated tourists’ books. 
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Study period during that day was devoted to examining reports 
of the Pan-American Union and deciding among themselves 
which particular country each would take up for special study. 
Home work consisted of further consultation at home and finding 
contributions to class museums. 

Our class organization comprised, besides the regular officers, 
a library committee and a museum committee. 

The duties of the class president were as follows: (1) To take 
chargeof the study hour. (2) To collect from the various members 
of the class the material that seemed of special interest. (3) To 
make a note of difficult passages encountered by the class so that 
they could be referred to me during the next recitation without 
much waste of time. (4) To report to me the topics which the 
class would like discussed. 

The duties of the library committee were as follows: (1) To 
collect and borrow books from the school and home libraries (we 
were too far removed from the public library). (2) To arrange 
these and distribute them. (3) To keep library shelves in order. 
(4) To look after the return of books. 

The duties of the museum committee were: (1) To direct 
mounting of clippings and pictures and label them. (2) To 
collect boxes and bottles for specimen products. (3) To 
arrange for visits to botanical gardens, museums, and conserva- 
tories. (4) Toreport on “neighborhood interests” in South America. 

Here you might ask what I did all this time. My work was to 
keep constantly in mind the definite knowledge I wished the 
pupils to gain; to organize the facts they brought so that I could 
better assist them; to supplement their work where it was weak, 
either by material, added information, or direction to outside 
sources; to devise means by which the material found could 
be made effectively helpful; to plan for correlation with English, 
history, nature-work, penmanship; to make arrangements for 
individual or class visits to museums, etc. I felt the following 
ends should be kept in mind: 

1. The class should gain an intelligent introduction into the 
geographical analogies of the North and South American conti- 
nents and the physical and climatic contrasts in order to realize 
the interdependence of the two regions. (See Stanford’s Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel, Vol. 11, by A. H. Keane.) 
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2. It should have a sympathetic interest in the people based 


upon a knowledge of (a) The variations of civilization of the’ 


original inhabitants in the two continents (see James Bryce). 
(6) The influence of the white settlers upon the native popula- 
tion (see Bryce and Prescott). (c) The wars for independence 
and the long internal strife (see Bryce) out of which the countries 
are just emerging. Bryce makes a very pertinent comment on 
war which is quite apropos at the present time. “If war apart 
from the pure aim and high spirit in and for which it conceivably 
may be but seldom has been undertaken, ennobles the soul as well 
as toughens the fibre of a nation, what virtue ought it not to have 
bred in these South American countries where the lance was al- 
ways glistening and the gun-shot always echoing.” 

From the study of these two topics the children will compre- 
hend to some extent the handicaps which both nature and his- 
tory have imposed upon the South American peoples and learn 
to assume a just and helpful attitude toward their southern 
neighbors. This is an essential background for the furt her study 
of the continent. They can then go on with: 

3. The large share Europeans have had in its development 
and the present needs for further development. 

4. The interest the United States should and must of necessity 
assume in the near future. 

5. The natural resources that have determined the direction 
of this development. 

6. The measures the United States and South American repub- 
lics have taken to bring about a better mutual understanding of 
each other. (See publications of the Pan-American Union and 
The Babson Statistical Organization.) 

7. The present social conditions make a democratic govern- 
ment in fact an absolute impossibility, but the people are working 
to a higher realization of their powers and thus becoming more 
and more able to understand the meaning of the franchise. The 
means they are using to this end are: (a) Public education; 
(b) building of railroads; (c) building of roads; (d) better steam- 
ships; (e) erection of wireless stations (see latest map of South 
America published by Pan-American Union); (f) finally, the 
sanitation of unhealthful regions making for greater intercourse 
(see work of Colonel Gorgas). 
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8. This general aspect completed, the special interests of the 
various sections of the continent would follow. These I would 
study largely through pictorial views of the cities, present life 
of the natives, their industries, their pleasures, their schools, 
their customs. 

g. Through the constant use of the atlas they must get a 
correct picture of the map and be able to locate mentally political 
and physical features. 

10. Another topic would be the South American interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine. 

11. I should like the children to acquire, through their reading, 
a feeling for the nature effects of this continent, to realize “the 
stern severity of nature on the one hand and its exuberant indul- 
gence on the other”; to be able to visualize to some extent at 
least the descriptions they read—“the stars of the desert, unex- 
celled in their lustre’—perpetual miracles of loveliness in the 
varying colors of sunrise and sunset upon barren rocks and 
snowclad peaks. And all along the way there must be a constant 
realization of the immensity of the field, of the great problems 
which cannot be settled in class but which may hold their future 
interest and perhaps enlist their co6peration when they become 
old enough to assume such responsibilities. 

Without these specific purposes constantly in mind, without 
daily guiding the children to relate the loose facts to the proper 
parts of the subject, this sort of teaching may become mere 
entertainment, without pilot or goal, exciting the mind rather 
than educating it, and developing prigs instead of thinkers. 

Our newer methods of education, so full of promise yet often 
so barren in results, owe their failure to a neglect in this impor- 
tant step in our recitations. Having aroused interest and 
gathered worthwhile material, there must follow the weighing of 
the important and the unimportant and the organization of 
facts selected according to some logical plan. 

For instance: One morning the children brought to class infor- 
mation concerning the first steel-freighters built for use on 
Lake Maracaybo; the proposed treaty of Chili with Japan for 
the exchange of her products for coal; the discovery of onyx and 
marble mines in the Andes; the Andean League to be formed 
after the opening of the Panama Canal to further the commerce 
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of the Andean countries; and the facts that South America has 
no native domestic animals; that a wireless station is proposed 
for Medelin; that a subway has been opened in Buenos Aires; 
and that the Indians used in gathering rubber in Brazil are un- 
justly and often cruelly treated by their employers. 

No one would question the value of this information perhaps 
but how long would it remain with any of us in such incoherent 
form? 

The organization of this loosely strewn information afforded 
an excellent motive for outline work in English composition and 
the copying of these I made a penmanship exercise. 

Correlation with nature-work suggests itself at every point. 
Whether we study fauna or flora, the redemption of a swamp 
or the extermination of insect pests, New York furnishes a con- 
crete basis for each of these undertakings in its museums, parks, 
and the Aquarium. Indeed, the field is so large and so full of 
interest to both child and adult that selection is difficult. We 
decided upon the cocoa tree, the banana, the coffee plant, the 
llama, the condor. 

I now want to speak of the text-book. It was constantly in 
evidence and the children began to appreciate it as their guide. 
When in their rambles through outside sources they found a 
new phase of the subject the map in their text-book located it 
and showed its physical surroundings. When they had exhausted 
their outside sources of information concerning any country 
they were taught to refer to the text to see whether there were 
phases of the subject they had not found. Only the specialist is 
able to see his subject from all sides and even the best teacher 
might go far afield if she overlooked this point. 

Then their attention was called to the orderly arrangement 
the author had used, the basis of his arrangement together with 
the reasons for the same. They learned the topics which com- 
prise the geographical study of any continent and so learned to 
relate their knowledge to its proper head. But they also learned 
that the text-book can never be sufficient in itself. New develop- 
ments, new problems, new interests are constantly presenting 
themselves of which the text-book takes no note because these 
are ephemeral and text-books cannot be reprinted so frequently. 
The text-book information is, therefore, a summing up of general 
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characteristic features. It would be too voluminous even if it 
could practically present all specific interests. And this would 
be undesirable because our present-day aim is to have the child 
associate his school life with home, community, national and 
international problems that all life may seem one to him. 

With class interest so fully alive it was not long before the 
older girls wanted to know what was going on and our class room 
became the rendezvous for interviews on South America. Often 
there were valuable contributions from the older girls to the 
class museum. Parents likewise were interested and sent in many 
helpful suggestions. Then the principal asked us whether we 
would entertain the school for half an hour some morning with 
talks on South America. This exercise I left entirely to the class. 
They went alone to select their topics and make out the program. 
This was submitted to me by their president. After discussing 
it with her, she communicated my suggestions to the class. 
The program approved, the secretary wrote out the proper 
announcement for the bulletin board and wrote an invitation 
to parents. The rehearsals were conducted by the class with 
very forceful suggestions to those who did not assume sufficient 
responsibility for making the affair a success. Finally I was 
asked to be present at the last rehearsal and to help the president 
in her introductory remarks which they felt were too long. The 
subjects they selected were largely present-day interests and 
they held the attention of both parents and school because they 
presented an entirely new aspect of the subject. 

The time came when I had to decide that they must give 
up South America as a class study. This announcement was 
received with great regret and their regret made me feel that 
they were in a proper state of mind to discontinue with me. 
After talking the matter over one little girl remarked, “Well, 
we never could finish it, no matter how long we kept at it.” 
Another said: “It never will be finished for me because it is 
too interesting.” This thought was the general refrain. But, 
to give a farewell to the subject that was in keeping with their 
emotions they decided to give me an afternoon tea in their room 
and have all the decorations South American. The treasury 
was emptied and together with a committee of one I scoured 
the town for South American fruits while the rest of the class 
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gathered pictures, maps, note-books, covered the board with 
interesting facts, arranged all their supplementary material and 
books to best advantage for an exhibit, and fitted one corner for 
the display of the museum proper. When I arrived the next 
morning, several of the older girls met me in rubber boots, rain- 
coats and spades in hand. They had gone out early into the 
swamp nearby to dig up ferns and mosses, borrowed rubber 
plants, and made a South American jungle in the open fire-place. 

This completed our work on South America. For myself I 
can say that I have never lost the interest in our South American 
neighbors which was aroused in me at that time. I never miss 
reading an article on South America in our periodicals. I still 
subscribe to the Pan-American Union and keep informed on 
their newest publications. As for the class I must leave you to 
judge. But I can say that two years after this study I sent to 
the school for an old South American report. My class was 
referred to for information concerning the report. Their reply 
was to this effect: “Can it be possible that there’s a scrap on 
South America in this building that we have not found?” 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING MATERIAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


As a supplementary geographical reader on South America I recommend Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman's South America (Rand & McNally). Dr. Bowman's residence 
in South America during ten years for the purpose of studying geographical 
conditions there, makes his book source material and not merely a compilation 
of facts. 

A wall map furnished by the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., gives 
up-to-date boundary lines, railroads—both completed and projected lines,— 
roads, wireless stations and submarine cables, and also enlarged maps of the 
most important sections of Chili, Brazil, and Argentina. 

The Babson Statistical Organization furnishes a monthly map for “bankers 
and merchants,” which is most helpful in the study of the important products 
of South America. 

A booklet of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., entitled “South America,” 
contains plans of the cities of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and 
Lima. Another, “Through the Heart of the Andes,” describes and illustrates 
this section impressively. The “Tours to South America” by the Lamport 
Holt Line furnish valuable material for the eastern section of the continent. 
The Antofogasta and Bolivia Railway Company booklet gives views and facts 
concerning that line. “The Land of the Incas,” issued by the Central Railway of 
Peru, has valuable information. Valuable pamphlets can be obtained from the 
United Fruit Co., owners of “The Great White Fleet.” 


-Stegpeioes, 
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The India Rubber World publishes booklets on “The Rubber Country of the 
Amazon.” 

The Arbuckle pamphlet on “Coffee” gives information regarding the quality 
of coffee from various districts. The National Coffee Roasters Association 
issues two pamphlets on coffee. 

The Pan-American Union, on recommendation of one’s Senator, will send a 
set of reports and statistics for each of the Latin countries. These are invalu- 
able. 

No class studying South America should be without the Pan-American 
Union. This is the organ of an organization which is seeking to keep us in 
touch with important events concerning our relations with Latin America by 
publishing authentic accounts of the political and industrial activities of these 
countries. By thus dispelling our ignorance concerning the Latin Americans 
we will learn to see their worth and their problems and assume an intelligent 
attitude toward them. 

The South American, a more recent publication, is for sale at all news stands 
now. 

The following volumes are interesting: 

Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel, by A. H. Keane. A refer- 
ence book. (Edw. Stanford, London.) 

South America, by James Bryce. The author's name is almost sufficient 
commendation for this volume. The author catches the atmosphere of every 
region he describes. His book is delightful reading; the subject matter is so 
carefully organized that children can find references to topics easily; it con- 
tains better information concerning the nitrate desert than any other that I 
have come across. 

Conquest of Mexico, by Prescott, of course, needs no comment. 

South American Tour, by Annie S. Peck. A tourist’s guide book indorsed by 
the R. M. P. Co. (Geo. H. Doran & Co.) 

Brazil, by Pierre Denis, translated by Bernard Miall. Chapters on the 
development of Sao Paulo, the mining industry, trade and commerce are 
worthy of especial attention. 

Northern Patagonia, by Bailey Willis, contains an interesting chapter on the 
building of the San Antonio Railroad. The illustrations are excellent, but the 
work as a whole is too scientific for the average class. 


The above bibliography is merely suggestive. As it was prepared during 
the war some of the pamphlets mentioned may no longer be available but 
others equally valuable can easily be obtained. 
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COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The first important field work in connection with the survey 
of the public schools of Baltimore, which Professor George D. 
Strayer is directing, was the survey of the present school plants 
of the city. A group of sixteen men from the department of 
educational administration made a thorough survey of the 
housing conditions of the Baltimore schools, scoring every school 
building in the city. The following participated in this part of 
the survey: Dr. G. D. Strayer, Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Dr. E. S. 
Evenden, G. C. Gamble, R. G. Reynolds, F. D. Brooks, J. W. 
Twente, F. H. Koos, L. R. DeLong, W. J. Baird, R. M. Magee, 
N. H. Dearborn, L. A. BuDahn, J. J. Richeson, C. H. Thurber 
and H. Cooper. 

A series of forms developed by Drs. Strayer, Engelhardt and 
Hart, and known as the Strayer, Englehardt and Hart School- 
housing Series, has just been issued by C. F. Williams and Son, 
of Albany, N. Y. This series is intended to facilitate the process 
of making and submitting plans and specifications for new school 
buildings and also, by calling attention to the various possible 
provisions, to assist in securing better buildings for the public 
schools of the country. At present, the series includes five 
forms: 


Architect’s Form No. I. Data Essential to Preliminary Sketches 


of New School Buildings for Use by Architects and School 
Boards. 


Architect’s Form No. II. Data Essential to Working Drawings 
and Specifications for Use by Architects and School Boards. 


Schoolhousing Form No. III. Checking Chart and Score Card 
for School Building Plans and Specifications for Use by State 
and Local Building Authorities. 
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Architect’s Form No. 1V. Standard Requirements for Plans of 
School Buildings and Sites for Use by Architects and School 
Boards. 


Architect’s Form No. V. Blank Form for Architectural Com- 
petitions for Use by School Boards. 


President Fred M. Hunter, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has appointed a committee on Sources of Revenue for 
Education, with Professor W. B. Owen as chairman. The 
department of educational administration is represented on the 
committee by Professor N. L. Engelhardt. 

Students in the major professional course for superintendents 
of schools, Education 403, are taking in connection with their 
work a series of trips planned to bring them in contact with 
some of the best administrative practice in and about New York 
City. A splendid opportunity to study actual administration 
in the field is afforded. The trips planned for the year include 
the following: Vocational School for Boys No. 100; Angelo 
Patri’s School, No. 45; Manhattan Trade_ School for Girls; 
High School of Commerce; New York Bureau of School Atten- 
dance; American Museum of Natural History (motion pictures); 
High School, Montclair, N. J.; Girls’ High School, Brooklyn 
(school library); Passaic School No. 12. 

The class in educational publicity is having a series of ad- 
dresses by men of experience in the field of practical educational 
publicity. On November 30, Mr. Francis A. Collins talked to 
the class on “Ways and Means of Getting Educational News 
into the Newspaper.” On December 7, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
editor of the New York Evening Post, addressed the class on 
“Educational Publicity.” 

During the past year, Professors N. L. Engelhardt and E. S. 
Evenden, prepared for W. H. Ahearn, director of the religious 
education department of the Inter Church World Movement of 
North America, a score card for city church plants; standards 
for city church plants governing the items of construction and 
the equipment which should be provided; and a manual of 
instructions for using the score card for city church plants. The 
score card has been used by theauthors in the survey of the church 
plants of Malden, Mass. This survey has just been published 
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by the George H. Doran Co., and because of its form and con- 
tent is attracting widespread interest. It is the first work of the 
kind in this field. 

The field work of the Baltimore survey, which is being directed 
by Professor Strayer, is well under way. During the week of 
November 29, thirty-six men and women directed tests in spell- 
ing, reading, arithmetic, English composition, and gave the 
National Intelligence Tests. 

Dr. Strayer has arranged a series of six luncheons to be held on 
the second Friday of each month at Southern Hotel in Baltimore, 
to be attended by four hundred interested citizens. At each 
of the meetings, one of the directors of some special aspect 
of the survey will report on findings and give suggestions as to 
recommendations that the survey will make. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


_ The department of economic science has been asked to furnish 
persons trained in family budget work for positions in banks in 
connection with the thrift movement now being promoted by 
the United States Treasury Department, the American Bankers 
Association, and other private agencies. 

The department has been coéperating this fall with the Home 
Bureau Organization of Westchester County and its representa- 
tives have met several groups of housekeepers in discussions 
of budget and account keeping. A survey of food costs in families 
has been started and it is proposed to carry this out on a large 
scale, looking to the establishment of standards for food costs 
in families of various incomes. Data fer this study are also 
being collected through women’s clubs, and the department has 
had recent contacts with groups in New Haven and Garden City. 
A schedule for recording food costs has been devised and is 
available on request. The codperation of readers of the 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD is invited in this investigation. 
One group of twenty-five graduates of the College, alumnz of 
the household arts departments who are married and living in 
or about New York City has been invited to form a research 
group to study financial and other managerial problems in 
coéperation with the department. 
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The Savings Bank Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion is collecting data on the relation of the average family to 
commercial and savings banks. A schedule of inquiry has been 
drawn up by the department which the Savings Bank Division 
will circulate among its members. There are many interesting 
questions to which the home economist would like answers, 
such as the usual form of checking account which American 
families are finding most convenient to employ; whether the 
joint account, in which husband and wife have equal checking 
privileges, is becoming more common, and whether home women 
are using increasingly a separate checking account for the house- 
hold expense fund. 

Miss Nina B. Crigler, assistant in the department, has drafted 
a form for analyzing one’s returned checks so as to secure facts 
as to the distribution of one’s expenditures. Most persons do 
not use their returned vouchers beyond checking them up against 
their check book stubs to see which checks are outstanding and 
to obtain a balance in their bank accounts. It is possible, how- 
ever, by analyzing one’s returned checks for the past month or 
year to secure a comprehensive view of the general tendencies 
in one’s expenditures, and Miss Crigler’s blank form is intended 
to facilitate such a distribution. It was drawn up primarily for 
the Westchester County Home Bureau in their coéperative 
work with local banks, but has already had use elsewhere. 

The department is receiving many inquiries regarding family 
and individual standards of expenditures and will be glad to be 
of service in this respect to all readers of the RECORD. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


The following lectures by business men and state officials 
have been given in connection with the course in the Economics 
of the City Food Supply: 

“Food and Legislation,” by Mr. H. M. Foster, secretary and 
general manager of the New York Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. 

“Some Economic Aspects of the Present Food Situation,” by 
Dr. Eugene H. Porter, commissioner of foods and markets of 
the New York State Council of Farms and Markets. 
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“Problems of Food Transportation,” by Mr. Cyrus C. Miller. 

“Some Reasons for the Present Cost of Food,” by Mr. John C. 
Orcutt, Irving National Bank. 

“Some Factors in the Cost of Milk Distribution,” by Mr. I. 
Elkin Nathans, of the New York Conference Board. 

“Economic Factors Influencing the Price of Eggs and the Cold 
Storage Problem,” by Professor Earl Benjamin, of Cornell 
University. 

“Coéperation,” by Mr. Louis Blachley, organizer of the Bureau 
of Coéperative Associations, Division of Foods and Markets. 

“City Work of the Division of Foods and Markets,” by Mr. 
Herschel H. Jones, director, New York office, Division of Foods 
and Markets of the Council of Farms and Markets. 

During National Apple Week an exhibit of New York State 
apples was held. The apples were obtained through the courtesy 
of members of the New York State Council of Farms and Mar- 
kets. 

Mr. Milton J. Danzinger, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, gave a lecture and demonstration on “The Use of the 
Demonstration Method in Teaching.” 

A demonstration in bread making was given by a girls’ bread 
team from Nassau County Bureau,—Clare Inteman, Madaline 
Adams, and Frances Kittle. 

Miss Blanche Grenbar, a former student who has recently 
returned from work with the Committee in Devastated France, 
spoke before the class in demonstrations on “Home Demonstra- 
tion Work in France” and made a report regarding the exhibit 
of canned material sent by the department for illustrative pur- 
poses to France. 

Professor May B. Van Arsdale has been elected a member of 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States. 

Miss Anna Barrows has returned for several weeks’ work in 
the department. 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. C. H. Meng, proctor of dining halls and dormitories at 
Nankai College, in Tientsin, China, is visiting Teachers College 
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to study college halls and dining halls. He is interested in many 
phases of institutional management and intends to make exten- 
sive visits to observe types of large group living. 

Miss L. R. Balderston gave a talk in December on “Business 
Methods in Household Management” before the Woman's 
Club of Montclair, N. J. 

As a member of the Hour Service Committee of New York, 
Professor Emma Gunther conducted a round table conference 
on eight-hour service in the household, with groups of students 
and housewives. The topics included the organization of the 
bureau here in New York by Mrs. Boardman; standards in 
time and wages, and overtime pay, by Mrs. Louise Nellis; 
organization of a large household, by Mrs. George Pratt; chart- 
ing and scheduling the household, by Mrs. Henry Patterson; 
personnel and money, by Mrs. Roberts Walker. Dean Russell 
contributed to the discussion. 

Miss Anne Dudley Blitz gave a talk recently before home 
demonstration agents at Amherst Agricultural College, Mass., 
on “Floors and Floor Coverings.” 

A novel experiment is being tried at the Deanery connected 
with the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. The work of the 
household, exclusive of the laundry and heavy cleaning, is 
being done by seven Teachers College students, each working 
two and one-half hours daily, usually at a different period each 
day. Each member of the group becomes familiar with the 
various duties performed; such as preparing and serving of 
meals, daily care of the house, consisting of about twenty rooms, 
and many miscellaneous duties, such as baking, sewing, etc. 
The style of living is simple, but formal, and the standard high. 
Not only do the students have the privilege of living in pleasant 
rooms and homelike surroundings, but they are also gaining a 
broad practical experience. 

During the early fall, Professor Gunther and Miss Blitz 
made several trips in the east, gathering material for future 
work on student housing, visiting Vassar, Smith, and Mt. 
Holyoke Colleges. At the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
they attended the dedication of the new dormitory for women. 
Later in the year they expect to make several other similar 
visits. 
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Professor Anna M. Cooley attended a special conference called 
by Mr. M. C. Wilson, director of vocational education for New 
York State, on teacher training in home economics, on November 
22 at Rochester, N. Y. On November 23 she attended the 
New York State Teachers Meeting in the same city and spoke 
on “Home Economics Studies in the Junior High School.” 

Six graduate students of the department assisted in a survey 
of home economics in the Baltimore schools under the super- 
vision of Professor Cooley. 

The classes for mothers which are being conducted by students 
in the department at the Morningside Nutrition and Home- 
making Center under the direction of Professor Cora Winchell and 
Mrs. Herr are proving successful. The enrollment of the two 
classes is approximately thirty, and very serious work is being 
carried on. 

Professor Winchell will be absent on leave during the spring 
session. She spoke on December 29 before the home economics 
section of the Ohio State Teachers Association in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

LOWER PRIMARY 


Professor Patty S. Hill addressed the state educational meet- 
ings at Grand Rapids, Mich., in November; at St. Paul, Minn., 
and Burlington, Vt., in October; the State Normal School at 
Winona, Minn., in November, and the Kindergarten Club at 
Duluth in November. 

Miss Grace L. Brown spoke before kindergarten, primary, and 
elementary sections of the Vermont State Educational Associa- 
tion meeting held at Burlington, Vt., in October. 

Professor Hill and Miss Brown assisted in surveying the 
kindergarten department in the Baltimore Survey. 

An Extension course is being given by Professor Hill, Miss 
Brown, Miss Garrison, Miss Burke and Miss Mix in materials 
and methods for lower primary, at Bridgeport, Conn. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor David Eugene Smith has recently published re- 
views on Cajori’s History of Mathematics (in American Mathe- 
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matical Monthly, Vol. XXVII); Heath’s Euclid in Greek (in 
American Mathematical Monthly, Vol. XXVIII); Eymiéu’s 
work La Part des Croyants dans les Progrés de la Science au 
XIXe Siécle (in Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, 
Vol. XXVIII); Child’s work on The Early Mathematical Manu- 
scripts of Leibniz (ibid.); and Hambidge’s Dynamic Symmetry 
(in The Nation, Sept. 18, 1920). 

Mr. William E. Breckenridge has recently published a work 
entitled The Mannheim and Polyphase Slide Rules (New York, 
1920). 

Professor Smith has been reélected chairman of the examining 
board in mathematics in the Experimental Board of Girls’ 
Private Schools. After sixteen years of service, he has resigned 
as librarian of the American Mathematical Society. 

Professor Smith attended the Mathematical Congress held 
in Strasbourg, France, in September, and presided at the opening 
session of section four of the Congress. During his stay in Paris 
he added a number of important items to his mathematical 
library. 

MUSIC 

Mr. William J. Kraft, who was associate in the department 
of music for many years, has resigned and is at present giving 
organ concerts in and about Cleveland. Mr. Kraft’s place has 
been filled by Mr. Frederick S. Andrews, of New York. Mr. 
Andrews is a graduate of the Institute of Musical Art, and has 
studied piano under Bertha Feiring Tapper, the organ under 
Gaston M. Dethier, and theory and composition under Percy 
Goetschius. During the war, Mr. Andrews was bandmaster of 
the 324th Infantry, and after two years absence returned to this 
city where he specialized as a recital organist and choral con- 
ductor. 

How to Study Music, by Professor C. H. Farnsworth, has re- 
cently been published by The Macmillan Company. This is one 
of the “How to Study” series edited by Professor Frank M. 
McMurry. Professor Farnsworth read a paper on “How Does 
Music Educate” at the Music Teachers National Association 
in Chicago. He also assisted in preparing a report as a member 
of the National Council of Music Supervisors to be presented at 
the meeting in St. Joseph’s on April 4. 
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NURSING AND HEALTH 


Professor C. E. A. Winslow has accepted the temporary ap- 
pointment of director of public health of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, and will sail for Europe in January to be absent until 
next October. 

Miss Carolyn Gray, who completed the work for her Master's 
degree last year, has been appointed assistant to Miss Josephine 
Goldmark, investigator for the Winslow Committee on Nursing 
Education. 

Mrs. Barbara Bartlett has resigned her position in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, where she has been in charge of instruc- 
tion in public health, to accept the appointment of director of 
public health nursing in the University of Michigan. 

Miss Ruth McKechnie, ’20, has been appointed to the staff 
of supervisors of nursing of the New York State Department of 
Health. 

Miss Elizabeth Burgess, ’11, who has been inspector of schools 
of nursing for the state of New York, on the enactment of the 
new mandatory law was appointed secretary of the Board of 
Examiners, and given large responsibilities in working out the 
administrative problems which the change brings about. She 
will have to assist her at least three, possibly four, inspectors. 
Among those who have taken the Civil Service examinations are 
Miss Permelia Doty, Miss Harriet Gilette, and Miss Martha St. 
John Eakins, all former students of the College. 

A number of foreign students are enrolled in the department 
this term. Miss Aagot Larsen, a graduate of the Ullevaal Hospi- 
tal School of Nursing in Kristiania, Norway, and Miss Christiane 
Reimann, a graduate of the Bispebjarg Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, in Copenhagen, Denmark, are taking courses in preparation 
for teaching in schools of nursing, and The Countess Louise d’ 
Ursel of Brussels, Belgium, is supplementing her training in 
nursing by courses in public health work. Two students from the 
Florence Nightingale School of Nursing at Bordeaux have been 
awarded scholarships by the American Committee for Devastated 
France, and are entering the department in the spring session. 
Application has also been made for two students from Italy. 

The department has prepared a Florence Nightingale calendar 
which was issued at Christmas, to commemorate the centennial 
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of Florence Nightingale’s birth. The calendar is composed of 
selections from her writings for every day in the year. The prize 
for the cover design was awarded to Mr. Leon Friend, of the 
fine arts department. The proceeds are to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the new nursing headquarters at 156 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Professors Adelaide Nutting, Anne Goodrich and Isabel M. 
Stewart attended the reunion at Vassar College of the faculty 
and students of the Vassar Training Camp for Nurses. The 
reunion of one hundred and seventy college women who have just 
completed their training in nursing was not only a friendly 
gathering, but was also intended to give an opportunity for the 
discussion of certain problems in the education of nurses. 

The American Public Health Association proposes to establish 
a section of public health nursing and states that the services 
of public health nurses constitute essential professional activi- 
ties of all modern official and non-official health agencies, and 
that their contributions to the methods and principles of public 
health development and protection have been valuable. 


NUTRITION 


At the meeting of the section of astronomy, physics and 
chemistry of the New York Academy of Sciences on December 6, 
Professor Mary S. Rose discussed “The Use of the Respiration 
Calorimeter in Nutrition,” and Miss Grace MacLeod demon- 
strated the determination of the energy expenditure by means of 
the Benedict respiration apparatus recently acquired by the 
department. 

The New York Nutrition Council, consisting of about sixty- 
five representatives of thirty-six organizations having nutri- 
tional activities, has been recently organized for the exchange of 
information concerning organization and methods of conducting 
nutritional activities. Professor Rose has been chosen chairman, 
Miss Emma Winslow, secretary, and Miss Grace Schermerhorn, 
chairman of the program committee. A meeting was held at 
Teachers College, December 13. The topic for discussion was 
the training of nutrition workers. 

During the last semester about twenty students worked at the 
Morningside Nutrition and Homemaking Center, 100 Lawrence 
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Street. They conducted two mothers’ classes and three children’s 
nutrition classes weekly. Through the codperation of the New 
York County Chapter of the American Red Cross, the super- 
vising force has been strengthened by the appointment of 
Miss Katherine White as a full-time worker, and the apportion- 
ment of about one-third of the time of Mrs. Gertrude Gates 
Mudge, now supervisor of all the nutritional activities of the 
New York County Chapter of the Red Cross. Miss Elizabeth 
Nickerson, who specialized in nutrition when a student at 
Teachers College, has been placed in charge of the child health 
center recently established by the New York County Chapter 
at Greenwich House. 

Miss Mary G. McCormick, who was connected with the 
department of nutrition for eight years, and is now supervisor 
of nutrition under the New York State Department of Education, 
has through her state-wide educational work stimulated such 
interest in nutrition work for children that there are scarcely 
enough workers with the right kind of training and experience to 
meet the present demand. Social work in nutrition requires 
thorough training not only in the fundamental science of nutri- 
tion, but also in the art of teaching and the technique of social 
work, including family visiting. The regular courses offered at 
Teachers College in these three fields, and the opportunities for 
practical experience which the Morningside Center affords, 
make it possible for students to equip themselves to meet this 
new and growing demand. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick has returned to Teachers 
College after a half year’s sabbatical leave. He and Mrs. Kil- 
patrick were in Great Britain from February to September with 
the exception of ten days in April when they made a tour of the 
American battlefield area in France with a view to inspecting 
the work of the Junior Red Cross. 

Dr. Kilpatrick visited schools and colleges of practically every 
type in the British Isles. He spoke before the London Head 
Teachers Association, at the University of Manchester, and at 
all the training centers in Scotland. He attended meetings of 
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the Association of English Head Teachers in York three days asa 
special guest and attended the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He took part ina summer school 
at Eastbourne and was later the guest of the University College 
at Aberystwyth. Dr. Kilpatrick had the pleasure of being in 
Cambridge when the degrees were conferred on Earl Haig and 
Admiral Jellicoe and attended the luncheon given in their honor 
by the vice-chancellor of Emmanuel College. 

Professor Kilpatrick addressed the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in Kansas City November 12, on “The Demands 
of the Times upon the Schools of America” and “The Project 
Method.” 

On December 9-11 he gave a short course looking to the im- 
provement of college teaching before the faculty of agriculture 
of the Ohio State University. This course is an outgrowth of a 
similar series given before the agricultural faculty of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State College last January. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Jesse H. Williams spent the week of November 14 in 
Baltimore surveying the health and physical education situation 
in the public schools. He was assisted by Miss Sheffield, Miss 
Whittelsey, Mrs. Fretwell, Mrs. Stubbs, Mr. Hickox, and Mr. 
Brace. 

The Athletic Association is very active, and a variety of con- 
tests is announced from time to time on the bulletin boards. 
The interclass swimming meet attracts great interest through- 
out the college. Miss Florence Gibby, a sophomore, and Miss 
Helen Smith, a junior, qualified for the finals in the tennis 
tournament. 

The group of students attending the September camp course, 
Physical Education 70, has appointed a committee to prepare 
a book to contain the photographic records of the course, and 
plans to bring out such a volume annually. The committee 
has proposed that the motto for the camp be de Courbetin’s 
famous phrase, Mens fervida in corpore lacertoso, “A keen mind 
in a vigorous body.” The name of the camp has been chosen 
by combining the last letters of each word of the above phrase, 
saneo, Camp Saneo at Mesacosa, 
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SCOUTING AND RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Charles F. Smith, instructor in scouting and recreational 
leadership, was appointed by National Headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America, to take charge of the Scout work for America 
at the International Jamboree held in London, last summer, 
where he directed the Scouting activities of the three hundred 
and one boys who represented the Boy Scouts of America. 

The International Boys’ Club Federation, in coéperation 
with Teachers College, worked out an intensive training course 
of one month in recreational leadership, which extended from 
November 16 to December 15. Most of the students this 
term were secretaries of boys’ clubs in the larger cities of the 
United States and Canada. During the course the mornings 
were spent in class work, lectures, and discussions by Mr. C. J. 
Atkinson, executive secretary of the Federation of Boys’ Clubs, 
or Professor Elbert Fretwell, supplemented by several specialists 
in particular phases of boys’ work. In the afternoons and even- 
ings the students were active as leaders in boys’ clubs, or in a class 
group visited boys’ clubs in several settlements. Visits have been 
made this year to the University Settlement, Brace Memorial 
Newsboys’ Home, and to the Avenue A Boys’ Club which was an 
object of special interest since its seven thousand members 
make it probably the largest boys’ club in the world. 

At the dinner of the New York State Conference of Boys’ 
Clubs held in connection with the “Workers with Boys” intensive 
course at Teachers College, the speakers were Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, Mr. C. J. Atkinson, Mr. William Lewis Butcher, super- 
intendent of the Brace Memorial Newsboys’ Home, and Dr. 
Fretwell. 

During November Professor Fretwell spoke at the West 
Virginia State Teachers Association at Parkersburg, and at the 
North Dakota State Teachers Association at Grand Forks. 

Dr. Fretwell has been acting in an advisory capacity in aiding 
the Committee for Devastated France, represented by Miss 
Anne Morgan, in working out phases of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment in France. He is also acting as adviser in the reorgan- 
ization of the Military Training Commission in New York 
State. 
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HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Mr. Henry C. Pearson spoke in November at the annual 
convention of the New England Superintendents Association 
on “Is it Wise to Pay Teachers to Educate Themselves?” He 
also delivered two addresses before the Teachers Association 
of Utica, one on “Economy of Time in English Teaching,” before 
the high school teachers, and “High Spots in the Teaching of 
English,” before the combined sections of the association. 

The Parents Association organized this year a series of six 
lectures on Educational Recreation. The speakers and subjects 
were as follows: “Education and Motion Pictures” by Mr. 
Charles W. Hunt; “Play as a Training for Citizenship” by 
Professor Elbert K. Fretwell; “Historic Places in New York City” 
by Mrs. Christopher Wyatt; “Moral Outcome in Playing Games” 
by Mr. Charles F. Smith; “The Uses of the Museum of Natural 
History” by Mr. Roy Miner and “The Museum of Fine Arts” 
by Miss Chandler. 

The school devoted much time this year to the development 
of a pageant celebrating the landing of the Pilgrims. Miss 
Georgia F. Bacon, of the junior high school, has had general 
charge as chairman of the committee with the assistance of all 
the teachers and children of the elementary and junior high 
schools. The proceeds of the pageant are to be devoted to the 
suffering children of Central Europe. 

Mr. M. M. Smith published an article in the August number 
of The Virginian Teacher, entitled “Local Color in Shakespeare.” 

Messrs. C. C. Tillinghast, R. F. Payne, H. W. Martin, and 
J. D. Neitz represented the school at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
The meeting took place in Baltimore during the Thanksgiving 
recess, 

Mr. Kenneth Rogers has been active as a community song 
leader of the New York Community Song Service. He has also 
been active in church and concert work in New York City and 
central New York State. 

On November 26 Mr. Ralph Beatley delivered an address 
before the New York Section of the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics in the Middle States and Maryland on “Mathe- 
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matics in the Seventh Grade, Horace Mann School for Boys, 
New York City.” 

Mr. William J. Nagle has been conducting valuable experiments 
in connection with defective students in elementary Latin. 

Mr. George H. Bruce represented the school at the meeting of 
the Schoolmasters’ Association held last October in New York City. 

Mr. Ernest R. Dodge has been conducting experiments in connec- 
tion with examinations, honor tests, and classification of students. 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The United States Bureau of Education has just issued Bulletin 
No. 26 on “The Reorganization of Primary and Secondary Schools.” 
It is a report of a committee of forty-seven members, of which 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell is chairman. The members of the super- 
visory and reviewing committees from Teachers College are 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, and Mr. C. D. Car- 
penter. The report includes records of work already under way 
in the more progressive schools rather than statements of work 
desired but not yet in operation. It therefore differs from many 
committee reports in that it is a record of progress already made 
as-well as a recommendation of courses. 

Mr. Earl R. Glenn and Mr. Charles W. Finley, science teachers 
in the school, have devised a demonstration and storage cabinet 
for use by teachers of general science. This was necessary because 
many teachers of science are not equipped with laboratories or 
with sufficient materials that each pupil may do the experimental 
work of the course. The cabinet in question stores all of the 
requisite apparatus for a complete set of demonstrations for a 
course in general science. The case is so constructed that it 
may be used as a demonstration table. 

At the Parents-Teachers meeting on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 10, representative high school pupils from different classes 
gave illustrations of work in fine arts which is done through- 
out the high school. 


THE ADMINISTRATION CLUB 


The Administration Club was organized for the year 1920- 
1921 at a meeting held on the evening of November 1 in Mil- 
bank Chapel. Dr. W. Randolph Burgess, the president of the 
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club last year, presided. The following officers for the year were 
elected: President, Mr. John J. Richeson, Athens, Ohio; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Marion Terry, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, Miss 
H. M. Barthelmess, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. Clarence H. 
Thurber, Westfield, N. J. The first regular meeting of the 
club was held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Strayer, on November 
17, at Fieldston. 

The program committee of the Administration Club has 
presented the following continuous program for development 
during the year. A typical city, with a population of 100,000, 
is assumed. Its board of education has elected a superintendent 
of schools and has asked him to present at the monthly meetings 
of the board his proposals for changes in the city school system. 

At the first meeting, the superintendent will bring before the 
board the question of “The Responsibilities of the Public School 
Staff to the Community.” He has wisely taken into conference 
with the board and himself representatives from the teaching 
staff, a high school principal, a graded school principal, an 
elementary supervisor, an athletic director, and representatives 
from the teachers themselves. As a result of this conference, 


it is proposed to outline a program of the community activities” 


in which the public school staff has responsibilities and should 
participate. Those who are to confer with the board are re- 
quired to have an outline of their ideas typewritten in order 
that an outline of the program developed may later be given to 
the members of the club in mimeographed form. At later meet- 
ings, the board will consider in the same way teachers’ salaries, 
the course of study, teacher training, and other problems which 
come to every progressive city. 


RURAL CLUB 


The officers of the Rural Club this year are: President, Mr. 
Charles Russell; vice-president, Miss Rosamund Root; secre- 
tary, Miss Mamie McLees; and additional members of the 
executive committee, Miss Marye Miller and Mr. H. C. Moyer. 
Under this leadership, the club is entering upon a year’s activi- 
ties which promise to rival even those of 1918-19. At its first 
public meeting, Major Robert R. Moton, president of Tuskegee 
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Institute, spoke in Milbank Chapel to a large audience on 
“The Negro in American Country Life.” It is expected that this 
lecture will be followed during the year by others on the general 
subject of “Negro Education and Race Relationships.” 

At the meeting of the club on December 16, Mrs. Rose Huff 
Morgan, wife of Professor O. S. Morgan, of the department of 
agriculture, Columbia University, spoke on “Songs That Live,” 
illustrating her lecture with selections from the folk songs of 
many nations. 











ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 





MONTANA TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


During the meeting of the Montana State Teachers Association 
at Billings, a banquet was held for former students of Teachers 
College. The guests of honor were Superintendent H. B. Wilson, 
of Berkeley, Calif., and Dr. C. A. Ellwood, of the University 
- of Missouri. Brief addresses were made by the above mentioned 
guests and by State Superintendent May Trumper. 

The forty members present elected Professor Freeman Daugh- 
ters of the State University chairman of the club for next year. 
It is planned to hold another meeting and banquet at Great 
Falls next autumn. 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


The annual dinner of the Northeastern Ohio Branch of the 
Teachers College Club was held October 30 at the Hotel Winton, 
Cleveland. Covers were laid for ninety. The speakers were 
Mr. Frank Pickell, formerly of Lincoln, Neb., now assistant 
superintendent of the Cleveland schools, and Dr. W. W. Theisen, 
of the Bureau of Measurements and Statistics. Their addresses 
were most spirited and full of witticisms, yet underneath was 
the earnest appeal that we all remember our obligations to 
Teachers College, what had been done for us and what we 
should render in return. 

A pleasant feature of the occasion was the community sing- 
ing of old Teachers College songs led by Miss Ross and Mr. 
Pickell. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, Mr. 
S. D. Shankland, Willoughby; vice-president, Mr. George 
Carrothers, Cleveland; secretary, Mr. Howard McMyler, 
Warrensville; corresponding secretary, Librador Meola, Cleve- 
land; treasurer, Catherine D. Ross, East Cleveland; social 
committee, Mary Gardner, Cleveland, and Eda Willard, Cleve- 
land Heights. 
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VIRGINIA TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of Virginia met at Richmond on 
November 26, for their annual banquet at the Westmoreland 
Club. Fifty-four members, who had formerly attended Teachers 
College, enjoyed the evening and laid plans for a closer organiza- 
tion of Teachers College people in Virginia. Mr. W. L. Prince, 
of Richmond College, was chosen president for next year, and 
Miss Rachel Gregg, of the State Board of Education, was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 


DR. LORAM DIRECTS EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Dr. C. T. Loram, who received his Ph.D. degree from Colum- 
bia University in 1918, has since been serving as director of 
native education in South Africa. Dr. Loram’s work proved 
so successful that the prime minister, General Smuts, has ap- 
pointed him one of a commission of three to carry out a legisla- 
tive act establishing self-government in a modified form over 
certain native areas. A senator and a member of the House 
of Assembly have been appointed with Dr. Loram to carry out 
this important project. Dr. Loram is also a member of the 
Phelps-Stokes African Educational Commission, and has recently 
been appointed president of Section E (Anthropology and 
Native Matters) of the South African Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


LAVINIA TALLMAN 


A service in memory of Miss Lavinia Tallman, late assistant 
professor of religious education, who died July 16, 1920, was held 
in Milbank Chapel, on November first. Dean Russell presided. 
The Chapel was filled with Miss Tallman’s students, her col- 
leagues in the University, and others from her wide circle of 
friends and associates. The program included addresses by 
Professor Paul Monroe and Professor George A. Coe. 

In referring to Miss Tallman’s contribution to the life of the 
College, Professor Monroe said: 

“Seldom does one give all of intellectual interest, of spiritual 
force, of physical strength to a life’s work as did she. Miss 
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Tallman gave unsparingly of her time to the students, to com- 
mittees, to conferences, on her chosen subject. There was no 
reservation made of time or energy. In all these contacts she 
became a leader because of her keen insight and broad experience. 
She laid the foundations of a work in the practical side of religious 
education here at the College and in the social service of the city 
churches that will last long. . 

“She contributed greatly to the development of religious 
education as a professional phase of education. Her broad- 
minded and devoted leadership here showed at its best and 
the work that she accomplished is a permanent one. She was 
instrumental in bringing together and in keeping at work on a 
unified program the representatives of the various Protestant 
denominations in New York. She was largely instrumental in 
working out the scheme of unified religious work representing 
Roman Catholic, Jew and Protestant, here at the college. The 
student-worker plan was largely the result of her efforts.” 

Dr. Coe presented an extraordinarily vivid characterization 
of Miss Tallman’s personality. He said in part: 

“Her career on ‘the hill’ can be summarized as a progressive 
experience of the life of humanity as her own life and as the 
dwelling place of God. She came hither to study religious educa- 
tion because she desired to deal directly with the deepest needs 
of the spirit. She proved to be more than a good student. To 
master subjects, to achieve high rank, was to her a minor matter. 
What marked her most was grasp of vital issues, a certain living 
at the heart of problems, and responsiveness to immediate 
human surroundings. 

“To be a disciple of the Prophet of Nazareth meant for her 
not exclusiveness or partizanship but breadth, the open mind, 
coéperation with all men of good will, democracy in the inner 
man. So, as the leader of religious organizations at Teachers 
College, she inspired the variant groups to put their ideals into 
the service of men, and to seek there a basis of spiritual unity.” 

The wide range of Miss Tallman’s interest was evidenced by 
readings from memorial statements presented by the following 
groups: Vassar College, Lewisburg Academy, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Foreign Students, Catholic Students, 
Jewish Forum, Union School of Religion, Interdenominational 
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Committee on the Training of Social-Religious Workers, Students 
in the Course for Social-Religious Workers, New York City Sunday 
School Association, and the Religious Education Association. 


STATUE IN MEMORY OF DR. MacVANNEL 


On Sunday night, October 31, The Eve of All Saints’, there 
was dedicated at St. Luke’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, a statue of 
St. John. This statue has been given in memory of the late 
Professor John Angus MacVannel and his wife by one of Dr. 
MacVannel’s students in loving appreciation of help given by 
him, which help brought him to the feet of Him Whose most 
beloved disciple St. John was. The statue of wood, designed by 
Mr. Wilfrid E. Anthony and executed by Irving and Casson, 
occupies the central place in the Reredos of the Side Chapel. 
It represents St. John, an old man pointing a worn and decaying 


world on to a new heaven and a new earth. The following 
inscription marks the statue 


DOMINIE JESU 
ILLE DISCIPULUS QUEM TU MAXIME DILIGEBAS 
PRO 
DISCIPULO TUO SUOQUE 
JOANNA ANGO MAC VANNEL PHILOSOPHIAE DOCTORE 
ET PRO 
ADELINA UXORE 
ORET 


DEATH OF ROLAND H. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Roland H. Williams, long associated with Teachers 
College, died on December 16 last as a result of an automobile 
accident. Mr. Williams was assisting a student to cross the 
roadway in front of the Scarborough School at Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, and gave his life in saving her from being run down. 
Mr. Williams was a graduate of Wesleyan and Columbia Univer- 
sities, and became an instructor in mathematics in the Horace 
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Mann School in 1900. Ten years later he was appointed head 
of the department of science in the Horace Mann School and 
held the position for nine years. He was at one time instructor 
of physical science in Teachers College and was active almost 
continuously in the Summer Sessions from 1905 until 1919. 
Since 1919 he was an instructor in the Scarborough School. 
Mr. Williams was greatly admired and loved by the faculty 
of Teachers College and by the succeeding classes for two decades. 


MISS TALL APPOINTED PRINCIPAL OF MARYLAND 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Miss Lida Lee Tall has been elected principal of the Maryland 
State Normal School. She had recently been appointed assistant 
principal of schools in Des Moines, Iowa, and was released to 
fill the new appointment. 

Miss Tall received her Bachelor’s degree feoen Teachers 
College in 1914. Most of her early teaching experience was 
gained in the schools of Baltimore. She served as supervisor 
of the grammar grades of Baltimore County, Maryland, from 
1908 to 1917, and as assistant superintendent of the schools of 
Baltimore County from 1917 to 1918, when she resigned to 
become principal of the elementary grades of the Lincoln School. 
She has been an instructor at several summer sessions at Teachers 
College, and an Alumni Trustee of Teachers College from 1915 
to 1917. Miss Tall has been appointed by the executive com- 
mittee to serve as president of the Teachers College Alumni 
Association until the expiration of Miss Steele’s term of office 
in March, 1921. Miss Steele resigned in October. 


MISS STEELE ELECTED SUPERVISOR AT THE 
BLOOMSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Miss Roxana Steele has been appointed supervisor of the 
training school at the Bloomsburg State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania. Miss Steele served for the past two years as 
supervisor of the elementary grades at the Vanderlip School, 
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Scarborough, N. Y., and was previously a teacher in the Horace 
Mann Elementary School. 

Miss Steele graduated from the Maryland State Normal 
School in 1904, and received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
from Teachers College in 1912. She has always been active in 
promoting the interests of the Teachers College Alumni Asso- 
ciation and has served as its president since March, 1919. Be- 
cause of the demands made upon her by her new position, Miss 
Steele felt that she could not devote sufficient time to her duties 
as president of the Alumni Association and therefore resigned in 
October. The executive committee has appointed Miss Lida 
Lee Tall to serve for the unexpired term until March, 1921. 


MR. TILLINGHAST APPOINTED PRINCIPAL OF THE 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Mr. Charles C. Tillinghast for several years principal of the 
public high school in Framingham, Mass., has been appointed 
principal of the Horace Mann School for Boys. After graduating 
from Brown University in 1906 Mr. Tillinghast taught in Ver- 
mont and. New Jersey, later studied abroad where he served 
as an exchange teacher for one year, and afterward became prin- 
cipal of the high school in Nutley, New Jersey. He took his 
Master’s degree at Teachers College in 1917. He has taught in 
Rutgers College, and for two summer sessions was assistant in 
the department of secondary education at Teachers College. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s appointment as principal relieves Professor 
Franklin W. Johnson of the administrative duties which he 
assumed on the retirement of Mr. Prettyman. Professor John- 
son will devote all of his time to the supervision of class work 
in the high school and to his classes at Teachers College. 


DR. VOELKER ELECTED PRESIDENT OF OLIVET 
COLLEGE 


Dr. Paul F. Voelker has been elected president of Olivet 
College, Olivet, Mich. Dr. Voelker’s early teaching experience 
was gained in the schools of Iowa. He later became instructor 
in Drake University at Des Moines. From 1913 to 1918, he was 
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secretary and lecturer in the extension department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, when he resigned to study at Teachers 
College. He received his Doctor’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in June, 1920. Dr. Voelker holds a Bachelor’s degree 
and a Master’s degree from Drake University. 


MR. NEWLON, SUPERINTENDENT IN DENVER 


Mr. Jesse H. Newlon has been elected to the superintendency 
of the schools of Denver, Colo. For the past three years, Mr. 
Newlon served as superintendent of schools in Lincoln, Neb., 
and as principal of the high school in Lincoln from September, 
1916, to September, 1917. Previous to this, he had been princi- 
pal of the high school in Decatur, Ill. His early teaching experi- 
ence was achieved in the schools of Indiana. Mr. Newlon re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts degree from Indiana University in 
1907 and his Master’s degree at Teachers College in 1914. Mr. 
Newlon is well known throughout the school world. 


DR. COFFMAN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE — 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, who has been professor of educational 
administration and dean of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been recently elected president of 
that university. Dr. Coffman graduated in 1906 from the 
Indiana State University with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and in 1910 received the degree of Master of Arts. The degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon him by Columbia 
University in 1911. He served as professor of education in the 
University of Illinois from 1912 to 1915. Dr. Coffman is the 
author of several well known books and is a frequent contributor 
to educational journals. 


ELECTION OF ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


The annual election of officers for the Teachers College Alumni 
Association occurs in January. The offices to be filled this year 
for a two-year period are as follows: President, second vice- 
president, treasurer, and corresponding secretary. 
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Miss Lida Lee Tall, who was appointed by the executive 
committee in October to fill out the unexpired term of Miss 
Roxana Steele, is principal of the State Normal School, Towson, 
Maryland, and is the only nominee for the position of president 
for the next two years. 

For second vice-president, Mr. Wilfred Aikin, principal of 
the Scarborough School, and Mr. Willard P. Tomlinson, head- 
master of the Swarthmore Preparatory School, have been nomi- 
nated. 

Miss L. R. Balderston, of the School of Practical Arts, and 
Dr. Gates, of the School of Education, were nominated for 
treasurer, but Dr. Gates has declined to accept the nomination. 

For corresponding secretary, Miss Edith E. Swan, assistant 
to the director of the Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College, and Miss Jessie Winchell, teacher of household arts 
in the public schools of Bronxville, N. Y., have been nominated. 

The above nominations were made in the usual manner by 
Teachers College Clubs and by other members of the Alumni 
Association acting conjointly. The ballots will be sent out early 
in January and must be received in New York by Miss Alice 
E. Conway, retiring corresponding secretary, not later than 
February 10. The ballot will carry, in addition to the officers 
of the Alumni Association, the nominations for Alumni Trustee. 


NOMINATION OF ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


Each year the alumni of Teachers College have the opportunity 
of nominating an Alumni Trustee, to be appointed by the Board 
of Trustees and to hold office for two years. This plan has had 
most excellent results in that it has furnished the Board of Trus- 
tees with very fresh and useful information about the needs and 
desires of our graduates, and has also served to bring about 
much greater interest on the part of the alumni in the adminis- 
trative problems of the College. The following have held or 
are now holding the office of Alumni Trustee: Dr. David Sned- 
den, 1914-1916; Miss Lida Lee Tall, 1915-1917; Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman, 1916-1918; Miss Valentine L. Chandor, 1917-1919; 
Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, 1918-1920; Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, 1919- 
1921; Dr. Frank P. Graves, 1920-1922. 
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This year the alumni are asked to nominate a Trustee to 
fill the vacancy caused by the expiration of the term of Dr. 
Agnes L. Rogers. The nominees for this position are as follows: 


Dr. Lida B. Earhart, professor of elementary education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., nominated by a group 
of ten alumni who have known her well. 

Miss Emma Haigh, teacher in the West Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa., nominated by the 
Teachers College Club of Philadelphia. 

Miss Roxana A. Steele, director of the training school of 
the State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa., nominated 
by the Teachers College Club of Maryland and also by 
a group of ten other alumni. 


The executive committee of the Alumni Association is 
anxious that all the members of the Association shall take an 
interest in the election of the Alumni Trustee, especially since 
next year the alumni are making an effort to assist the Trustees 
in building up an adequate endowment fund. It is more import- 
ant this year than ever before that an Alumni Trustee be elected 
who will be able to give the Board of Trustees definite informa- 
tion regarding the point of view of the alumni in the field on 
matters pertaining to the development of the campaign for 
endowment. 


REUNION OF TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 


All former students and alumni of Teachers College are in- 
vited to return to the college and to renew old acquaintances 
during the week ending March 18 and 19, 1921. Each 
graduating class and department will have its own special 
meetings and luncheons, but there will be several general meetings 
to which all departments and classes are asked to come. The 
purpose of these reunions will be to bring back to the college 
those who were formerly with us, in order that they may learn 
what the latest developments are in their particular fields, 
needs of the various departments, what plans are being laid for 
the extension of the work of the college, and what other grad- 
uates are doing in the field. 


—_—— 
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This reunion of Teachers College alumni in March will this 
year take the place in part of the Alumni Conferences usually 
held in February. The conflict in dates between the Alumni 
Conferences and the meetings to be held in Atlantic City, just 
previous to the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, is particularly responsible 
for the postponement of these conferences to March. Another 
cause for this action by the executive committee of the Alumni 
Association was the desire to have a larger group of the younger 
graduates of the college present at the time of these meetings 
rather than later in the spring session. 

The annual Festival will be given on Thursday evening and 
on Saturday evening, March 17 and 19, respectively. The 
Festival this year will maintain the high standard of artistic 
and dramatic quality that it has attained in former years. Those 
who plan to attend the reunion should write at once for their 
tickets to the Festival, specifying whether they wish to attend 
the Thursday evening or the Saturday evening performance. 

The large general meetings for all former students will be 
held on Friday afternoon, March 18, and on Saturday morning, 
March 19. The first of these meetings will consider the part 
Teachers College has played and must continue to play in the 
development of professionally trained leaders for educational 
work all over the world. Professor Walter H. Eddy will speak 
for the School of Practical Arts and Professor W. H. Kilpatrick 
will represent the School of Education. The Dean’s reception 
will follow immediately after this meeting. The second general 
meeting, on Saturday morning, will be addressed by Dean 
James E. Russell and by Dr. M. B. Hillegas, who will inform the 
alumni of the plans and progress of the Endowment Fund 
Campaign now being conducted. The Alumni Trustee and the 
President of the Alumni Association will also speak at this 
meeting, which should be one of the most significant ever held 
so far as the future of the college is concerned. The alumni will 
not be asked to contribute money to the Endowment Fund, but 
they will be asked to give very definite assistance and informa- 
tion for the campaign. Every former student who can arrange 
to do so should plan to attend this Saturday morning meeting. 
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class and departmental meetings. A printed announcement is 
being mailed to those former students whose correct addresses 
are on file. This announcement will give the dates of the various 
luncheons, dinners, and meetings, with full instructions regarding 
reservations and places. If you have not received your announce- 
ment by the middle of February, write directly to the Bureau 
of Educational Service, Teachers College, and one will be sent 
you immediately. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE FESTIVAL 


Oyez! Oyez! Alumni, Students, Faculty, and Friends:— 
All who love Teachers College. You are bid to the eighth annual 
Teachers College Festival in the Thompson Gymnasium, the 
evenings of March 17, and 19. Come in rags, come in tags, or 
come in velvet gowns, but come, for we hold A Masque of Merry 
Beggars in which you are invited to play a part. If you be lame, 
blind, or old, let not the infirmity withhold you. Bring. your 
dancing bear, your frock-coated monkey, or your faithful hound 
to help you beg, or sit in a warm corner and hold your begging 
bowl for those more fortunate to fill. A dowry must be won by 
your aid for Educa, the most worthy princess in all our realm. 

If you who read this belong to the nobility or to the group of 
wealthy bourgeoisie who would sit at ease and enjoy the antics 
of the Merry Beggars, you may reserve a seat for either evening 
by naming the date and sending $1.50 to Mr. Robert M. Magee, 
business manager of the Festival, Teachers College. If any would 
play a part and would know of matters concerning dress, dance, 
steps, trolls and catches, let him address a stamped envelope 
for reply. Mr. John J. Schaefer is chairman of the executive 
committee, and his address is Teachers College. 





